Supreme Council, 
it was definitive. 
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mean that he will not enter into de- 
tails, but will give a general outline 
of the Administration’s position. 


P i 

Foreign Policy Indicated 

Mr. Hughes has written two notes 
‘relating to America’s foreign policy 
which contain information regarding 
the attitude of the administration. 
One, disposing of Germany's appeal in 
regard to the reparations claims of the 
Allies, was brief, giving notice that 
the United States Government stands 
with the Allies in holding Germany 
responsible for the war and, therefore, 
morally bound to make reparation as 
The addition of the 
ast clause in that declaration gave 


) cause for surmise, as did the reference 
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© was ho resetvation of the fact 
hat the State Dey twas giving 
notice to the allied powers that, al- 
though the United States had not 
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with the deportation order of William 
B. Wilson, former Secretary of Labor, 
and lodged their new appeal with the 
Department of State. 3 
The State Department on Saturday 
made representations in the matter to 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
who apparently found it difficult to 
ascertain from the records of his 
department exactly what the status 
of Mayor O'Callaghan is, or where 
jurisdiction over his case lies. The 
papers in the case were passed be- 
tween the two departments, but as yet 
there is no determination, although 
having taken up the matter, Secretary 
Hughes and Secretary Davis are ex- 
pectéd to reach an understanding as 
to what is to be done with the Sinn 
Fein Mayor. There is no quegtioning 
of the fact that he is here “illegally.” 
Thé only question is as to where re- 
sponsibility lies. 
After President Wilson had sus- 
tained the Department of State and 
ordéred Mayor O’Callaghan deported, 
Secretary Wilson was permitted to 
retain jurisdiction over him on the 
fictitious plea that he was a “sea- 
man.” What apparently happened was 
that the Secretary of Labor entered 
into an. understanding which was a 
matter of “hotior,” and. which may 
not. have beeh committed to paper. 
This fact of not committing the de- 
portation order to paper, if that was 
taken * tage of, 4 
vented the issuance of a warrant by 
the former Secretry of Labor. 
In case the records are not suffi-. 
ciently specific to determine where 
responsibility now lies, it is certain 
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sules tax, as has been strongly ad- 
vocated, is net so certain. 

The railroad problem is also urgent. 
The importance of its solution was 
emphasized again on the eve of the 
session by the announcement of the 
Association of Railway Executives 
that the roads suffered a deficit of 
$7,205,000 in February, and that in 
that month 106 out of 200 lines failed 
to earn their expenses and taxes. 

The message cf President Harding 
to the new Congress will be delivered 
tomorrow, and of course will be 
awaited with keenest interest as con- 
taining a full official statement of the 
policy of the new Administration on 


the questions that have been agitating | 


the country since the armistice. It is 
anticipated that the President will 
come out flatly for a conference of 
powers for the purpose of coming to 
an understanding on the problems left 
unsettied by the Treaty of Versailles. 
As for the President’s attitude on 
the Treaty itself, the expectation in 
Washington is not so clear. In fact, 
the irreconcilable Senators are said 
to be rather worried, because of the 
activity of Secretaries Hughes and 
Hoover for eboperation in carrying out 
the fundamentals of the Treaty. 
Little hope seems to be entertained 
for the League of Nations. The Presi- 
d@at’s declaration is fully expected to 
include definite notice to the Congress 
and to the world that the League as 
constituted 
United States. 


* : 2 


rats, mow that their 


national chairman, not to harass and 
obstruct the majority, but to aid in 
every proper effort for the nation’s 
welfare. But they also promise to 


expose any mistakes the Republicans 
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is to be abandoned by the 
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1 Dintriet of Columbia 
+The United States and the whole 


tly World are awaiting the pronouncement 


on torsten policy which President 
Warren G. Harding will make in his 
address to the Amexican Congress to- 
morrow. Not even the senators most 
‘prominently identified with the fram- 
ing of thig.policy know to a certainty 
the views which the President has de- 
cided to submit as its basis. 

The only clear-cut statement made 
by the President on foreign relations 
since bis entrance into the ‘White 
House was the statement that it is 
becoming more and more apparent 
that the United States can have noth- 
ing to do with the “Versailles Coven- 
ant.” Whatever else he may say or 
recommend, it is beyond peradventure 
that in his address tomorrow the 
President Wil serve notice to 
close to 50 countries that are members 
of the League of Nations that the 
United States is out of it finally; that 
under the existing régime the Cov- 
enant cannot be modified in any way 
that will make it Acceptable to the 
United States. , 
Treaty Goes With League 

When the President made this 
declaration with regard to the Cove- 
nant, there was considerable doubt as 


to whether or not the statement 
covered the Versailles Treaty as well 


as the League. The general view here, 
particularly among those familiar 
with the discussions and the confer- 
ences of the past two weeks, is that 


‘ 


the President's announcement em- 


bodied the Treaty as well as the Cove- 
nant, and all hope that he would ask 
for the ratification of che Treaty with- 
out the League has been abandoned. 
Thus then, as viewed here, there will 
be three primary statements in 
which the whole world will be in- 
terested : . 

1. The League is doomed as far as 
the United States is concerned, and no 
limitations, modifications or reserva- 
tions will be acceptable. | 

2: The: President will in all proba- 
pility “axinétuce his final decision’ not 
to inderwrite the Treaty of Versailles 
through ratification by the 


proper. 
Senate. 
|. 8 The President will follow 
lin his address to Congress, 
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KRUPP CONCESSION 
PART OF PROGRAM 


German Commercial Activity Ap- 
parent Everywhere in South 
America—Possible Effects of 
United States Tariff Policy 


1 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The report that the Krupps had 
been granted a concession by the 
Government of Chile for the erection 
of an immense steel and munitions 
plant in that country caused no sur- 
prise here, for the reports from all 
| parts of South and Central America to 
the Department of Commerce indicate 


that the German commercial activity 
interrupted by the war is making it- 
self felt with renewed vigor in Ar- 


; gentina, Brazil, Mexico and Chile and 


other countries o the south of the 
United States. 

+ It was alleged recently that 
| Americans were financing Germans 
in Mexico, and the State Department 
was asked to investigate, but no of- 
feial report has been made on it. 
| Uruguay is also reported to have ex- 
tended credit to Germany and Aus- 
tria, and all signs point to the pros- 
‘pects of the United States having 
to work hard to keep the lead in busi- 
| ness with the countries of South and 
‘Sentral America. 

The proposed tariff legislation is 
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ithe assertion is made by représenta- 
tives here that if the United States. 
makes it difficult for them to sell 
' goods in this country it will be found 


s that they will buy in other markets. | miners, the 
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in the défense force was exceeding all 
expectations, the partners of the min- 
érs in the triple alliance were making 
unremitting efforts during Saturday, 
until a late hour, to overcome a 
formidable obstacle to pen 
matter of pumping out the mines. 

Railway and transport workers’ 
leaders held three conferences with 
the Premier at Downing Street, and 
the triple alliance met three times 
before this ,. welcome result was 
reached. Mr. Lloyd George made it 
a sine qua non that the safety of the 
mines must be insured before discus- 
sidns on wages or other questions 
could be entered upon. This could be 
done, it was pointed out, either by 
the miners undertaking to do the 
necessary work at the old rates of pay, 
or by their not interfering with the 
mine officials, assisted by volunteers, 
doing this work. 

The railway and transport workers’ 
leaders urged acceptance of this upon 
the miners, and at a late hour last 
night, J. H. Thomas and Frank 
Hodges, the railwaymen's and miners’ 
| leaders, respectively, issued this state- 
ment from Unity House: 

“The government has summoned a 
conference of representatives of the 
Miners Federation and coal owners 
to meet at the Board of Trade on Mon- 
day at 11 a. m., to discuss ali ques- 
tions in dispute between the parties. 

“The Miners Federation will tonight 
issue notices to all branches of the 
federation. urging their members to 
abstain from all action which will 
interfere with measures necessary for 
securing the safety of the mines or 
will necessitate the use of force by 


the government.” 


Plea for Moderation 
Mr. Thomas also said that the 
triple alliance will remain in perma- 


te the 
in order, if necessary, to give effect 
their us h. Mr. Hodg 
has dispatched the following telegram 
to all districts: “In conformity with 
the government’s agreement with the 
conference with the own- 
unconditionally. We urge 
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may make, so that the observer may service of notice made on the powers 
not see a great deal of difference be- in the mandate note to the effect that . 
the United States reserves all the an emergency tariff has been the al- 


tween their duct f : 
conduct and that of the | richts it ever possessed as a full mem- leged necessity of preventing the 


ordinary opposition party. 
y Opp ye of the allied and cssociated dumping of agricultural products from 


A hopeful sign is seen in the confer- ber 
‘ence arranged for today between the | powers that won the victory over | South American countries in the 


Lloyd George had previously hid in no way been jeopardized by the Uruguay, for instance, will export her 
down as a sine qua non, that the safety | failure of the United States to ratify surpius wool to Germany and will, 
of the mines should be insured, either the treaty and become a member of in turn, buy what she needs there, if 
by the miners undertaking the work at the League. | she.can get it. Recommendations have 
the old rates of pay or by not interfer- This, as a foundation of policy, is been made to the Minister of Foreign 
ing with the mine Officials. Miners negative enough, but it does not state Affairs for the granting of a two- 
have been called upon to abstain from the entire case. If these declarations Near credit of a specified sum to cer- 


all action which would bring about the stood alone, they would go far to jus- tain European banks to be used for 
the purchase of Uruguayan products. 


use of force by the government. Thus, tify the boast. made by the bditter- 

as The Times sees the situation, the | enders” that the new Administration The Tzecho-Slovak Gevernment, it is 3 “Tt is time to take a new start 
triple alliance has made overtures had completely capitulated to the dic- said, would organize a syndicate of | d the week-end gives an opportu- 
for peace. At the same time, the rail-| tates of “irreconcilability.” | bankers and manufacturers to act as an > : 11 ha run about condi- 
waymen are not united in the desire : 4 the correspondent of the company. via geal — — sition. If 
to join the strike. which some have | New Plan to Be Outlined Wool and other products would be 2 —— ee ru pt getty 
characterized as a Bolshevist move-; The negative declarations will be shipped to Antwerp and thence dis- pe ecg “gy dition- 

: d to Tzecho-Slovakia, Germany, | ing into the conference unconditio 
ment worked up by foreign emissaries. | the official notiee of a break with the tribute Fo} at give way to them. They will re- 
te structure of international cooperation France and elsewhere. beta. 


Many pits are under water. to it and give way in turn. We 
Should the railwaymen and trans- built up by the Paris peacemakers.| The effects of German agents in the | Enow sie cman —ç — on condi- 


port workers throw in their lot with President Harding, it is strongly in- field in the Latin-American countries ued it more full 
the striking British miners oh Tues- dicated, will make positive statements are already evident, and it is alleged | e e but, that saline 
day, the issue will be not merely a ot American policy on which he hopes that they have been able to deliver | 1 d 50 should nevertheless ‘waive it. 
fight against reduced wages but will to found af new structure of friendly | goods before the trade representatives | The tri ple alliance has made an over- 
have the elements of a civil war: A cooperation “through conference and of other countries have learned that | ture for peace. The public will rec- 
trade union is declared to be de- council” without assuming any ob- there was a demand for them. ognize it, and will expect a response 
1 1 to override} — jee the same spirit.“ 
Coalition Unionist, who was recently | Parliament. and the result, it is up- SCIENCE MONITOR On the other hand, the railwaymen’s 
appainted Junior Lord of the Treasury. Posed will not be in doubt. The Labor | THE CHRISTIAN SC ; executive is not receiving universal 
Party, too, it is said, may find itself: AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER support among its own men for tele- 
Special cable to The Christian Science | thrown back 10 years as a potential | Published daily, except Sundays, by The Christian Science Publishing Society, |‘, rams have been received from Liver- 
onitor from its European News Office | government, and the trade unions may 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. Subscription price, payable in advance, postpgid to all | 8 280 rr 
BRISTOL, England d I. be split. Meant th 1 Countries: One year, $9.00; «ix months, $4.59; three months, $2.26; one month, ‘Scents. pool and Alfreton, Toys ’ po 
. glan unday) Col. plit. eantime e question of Entered at second-class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass. U.S.A. Accept. ing strong opposition by railwaymen 
G. A. Gibbs, who songht reelection on the safety of the mines has come to ance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of | to the strike decision of the triple 
— appointment as Treasurer of the the forefront. In his decision to use October 3. 1817. authorized on July 11, 1918. ‘alliance. J. H. Thomas received a 
ousehold, was yesterday returned | troops, tanks and aeroplanes, the Pre- | ned t treet 
unopposed as Coalition Unionist for mier is considered to have behind him | INDEX F OR AP RIL IT, 192L . ok gem pam BS ong soe aor 
Bristol West. a approaching general con- Mexican Mission Sees Mr. Harding... 7; Railway urging him to prevent the 
5 : „ ö Railroads Show February Losses.... 7 en d so 
MR. GOUNARIS FORMS | _ There has been a Coalition Unionist Democrats Will Not Obstruct *** 
RN : gain in the British constituenc t Canadian Farmer Retains Control.. 10 8 
| y of | convinced that the whole thing is a 
MINIST RY IN GREECE Taunton, while two other Coalition ih ok kg ier cary Stee tees testa 
r oy | INustrations— | 1 2 to — e 3 
Special cable to The Christian Science | Posed at Bristol and Glasgow respec- pte a 4 e, f fe ei 3 is 
n from i . 
Monitor t ts European News Office | tively./ . Turret of St. Sebastian, Bruges ‘hj aor seein merke and we will not 
ATHENS, Greece (Saturday) — Mr. Considerable commotion has been “Trees on the Hill,” by tS | | pees action which will plunge _ 
Kallogeropoulos has retired from the created in diplomatic circles in Paris 98 od iis catentis into —— of nanan 
} premiership and Demetrios Gounaris by the American note concerning the 7 4 
has formed a Cabinet composed of his Island of Yap, owing chiefly to the 
own followers. The new Cabinet fol- story alleging some kind of diplomatic 
lows: trickery in the attribution of the, for- 
Premier. and Minister of Justice, 
Demetrios Gounaris: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. : 


mer German possession to Japan. Paris 
Baltazzi ; ; 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Protopapa- 


that Norman H. Davis, former Under- 
secretary of State, and Secretary Wil- 
son, would be able to enlighten their 
successors in office. There is no ques- 
tion that President Wilson wanted 
Mayor O'Callaghan deported, and that 
he ordered Secretary Wilson to deport 


him. 2 


COALITION GAIN I 
BRITISH BY-ELECTION 


Christian Science 

ee erent its 1 News Office 

TAUNTON, England (Sunday)—Sir 
Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, who was 
recently defeated by the Labor candi- 
date in the Dudley by-election, on 
seeking reelection after his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Agriculture, has 
been elected as Coalition Unionist for 
‘Taunton by a majority of 4704, the 
figures being: a 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, 12,994. 

J. Lannon, Labor, 8290. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office | 
GLASGOW, Seqtland (Sunday)—The | 

contest in the Pollock division of Glas- 

gow hae been averted, both Labor and 

Liberal parties having decided not to 

oppose the return of Sir John Gilmour, 


and contents of these entered into a post-war alliance with 

| it was de- them, she was entirely conscious of Specifically, one of the reasons for ers opens 
„ im regard to ner part in winning the war and in- 
l d good. Later tended to stand by her right to have 
ar was over, in spite of voice in disposing of whatever Ger- 
— er on many ceded as a result of having been 
ora! basis, tae | that the vanquished in war. No league nor 
is . divided the German colo- combination of nations could sit down 
ö her territory as it pleased in council and say what was to be 
sident Wilson gives three done without consulting the United 

h he jobjected to the states. Moreover, the point was made 
te for Yap. that this government did not believe 

that it was bound by what had been 
done by the previous administration, 
and specifically, in regard to Yap, it 
quoted Woodrow Wilson on what took 


fe. members to abstain from action, 
which would cause use of force by 
the government. Please inform the 
branches.“ ¢ . 

While universal relief is felt at the 
hopeful turn of events, it is fully re- 
alized that the country is not yet out 
of the woods. Meanwhile, newspapers 
are busily engaged in apportioning the 
blame for landing the nation in the 
present imbroglio through the sudden 
decontrol of the coal industry. 

The Prime. Minister did not receive 
‘universal support in Saturday’s edi- 
torials. The Times, in an editorial en- 
| “A Welcome Week-End,” con- 
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Here is the officially inspired reply 
to this allegation: On April 23, there 
was no mention of Yap. On April 26 place in the Paris conference. The 
ire Was some, little discussion about small island of Yap was chosen to 
edure, whether the question of serve as an example of the large sub- 
of the status ject of mandates and related subjects. 
first be settled. | Both the President and the State 
coors agg international- Department have given indication of 
5 demanded that their support of equal opportunities 
tor the nationals of all countries in 

mandated territories. 


Substitute for the League 
Having rejected the League of Na- 
tioéns—and even Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hughes would have hard work to get 
Senator William E. Borah and some 
of the other “bitter enders” to let that 
come up for approval.in the Senate, 
did they so desire—the Administration 
must assume responsibility for the 
adoption of some other method of pro- 
moting amity among the nations. and 
protecting peace. So strong is the 
feeling against the League that an 
Pres- association,“ or any word that sug- 
gests a combination such as the 
League proposed, is anathema to cer- 
| tain senators, and a way must there- 
fore be found, if possible, to accom- 
plish the purpose without using the 

mable phrase. 

Something like world cooperation, 
which would include Germany within 
as soon as peace was con- 


Mr. Harding's predilection 

iy will him to do every- 
thing . to obtain an early 
working agreement in the Senate. The 


State Department has no desire to 
ssary trouble by seek- 
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Page 12 
Art and Commerce: An Open Letter to 
William 
The Architectural League Show, New 
York 
Ilia Repin 
Business and Finance 
Cutting Millions from Inventories 
Condition of Wool Trade in England © 
Review of Week in New York Market 
France May Alter Trade Tax System 
German Money in Swedish Industry 


Dc Page 14 
The Wizard and the Miners 
The United States and the Shantung 
Issue 
Armenia Indictment of France 
Art Matters * 
Editorial Notes 
General News— 
French Desire for Understanding on 
Question of Yap 
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Labor 
Premier Succeeds in Urging Miners to 


1 
mans in evading their just responsi- 
| bilities." 

They state that a baHot should be 
taken, as the so-called mass meetings 
supporting the miners were an ab- 
solute farce, being packed with out- 
siders. Out of 1700 railwaymen in the 
Liverpool district. only 400 attended, 
5 and 200 left in disgust at the Bol- 
shevist attitude of the speakers. The 
message concludes. “We wish to re- 
iterate the fact that we will not 
strike.” This attitude is in contrast 
with the Cardiff railwaymen, 6000 
strong. who state that they are ready 


Photo-Engravers Measu 
British Industrial lem Reviewed. 5 
Pian to Regulate British Miners’ Pay 5 


denies the accuracy of the statement 
Decréase Shown in Number at Work. 7 


that the document ,containing the de- 
cision of the Supreme Council was put 
before former President Wilson and 
that it eseaped his attention among 
the pile of papers. It is now ‘sug- 
gested that the misunderstanding can 
be cleared up. There has been no bad 
faith, but if there has | 
standing it should be re . 

The difficulties arising in Greece fol- 
lowing the Sévres Treaty revision and 
the new Smyrna campaign were sure 
to reflect themselves in the political 
arena. The Premier has now re- 
tired and Mr. Gounaris has formed a 
Cabinet out of his. followers... | 


The Solitary Hay Barn... 

The Genius of Concord 

Mr. Punch Again in London 

The Archers of St. Sebastian 
Sporting 

France Winner Over Ireland 


„ 


Calture, Mr. Tartipis; 

er of Marine, Mr. 
elis; 

Minister of National Economy, John 


es 
Minister of Interior, Mr. Stais; | 
‘Minister of Communications, Mr. 
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rag O'Callaghan Case Again Taken Up. 
Harding Foreign Policy Awaited.... 
Bearing of Coal-Crisis on Politics.... 
ang a to Come ee neni Mesa pip 
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mine owners 


tay ee 2 wheter the con. 
of the railway and 


8 


Parliament and the public have 


at emerges and disturbs the com 
munity a whole is what appears 
to be the > detiberate attempt of a trade 


tate to the government. On that bat- 
tleground, it is felt, there can be no 
quarter, and the result of that strug- 
gle is supposed to be not open to 


doubt. 


In the opinion of the lobby, the 
Labor Party will be thrown back 10 
years from its promising position as a 

ent, the Miners Fed- 

in all probability be 

shattered. Many other trade unions 
will be split, but the authority of con- 
stitutional government will be vindi- 
cated, be the fight short or long. The 
government has. blundered and the 
have blundered, bat 
theirs is nothing in comparison with 
the blunder of the miners’ leaders in 
refusing to secure the safety of the 
pits, Many critics of Mr. Lloyd George 
think he was ill-advised at a critical 
in the past week. He in- 
vited both parties to a conference on 


the dispute and referred to his speech 


in the House of Commons the night 
before in issuing the invitation. 
Premier Criticized 

In this speech he had laid down that 
there could be no subsidy and no re- 
eumption of government control. 
“With these two limitations,” he said, 
“there is a very wide fielc for dis- 
cussion.” But, without specifically 


be- mentioning it as a third condition, he 


* nicht, but he hoped that be- 
tore “that time an avenue to peace 
be discovered. 


. to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News 

«NEW YORK, New York — Whatever 

: effect the 
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d States, coal operators, trad- 
here are not con- 
belief that the strike 


U be over long before coal 
reach England, for they 
whole process from 
occupies about 

proposal 


miners refuse to mine coal 
‘to England during the 
aroused no official action 


should be any marked de- 
for American coal it is pointed 
9 ti trade will prob- 
the opportunity to ae er 
to home consumers. 
is not seer Eber 
the fact that the do- 
already urging con- 
coal now in anticipa- 
described as possible 


- CHICAGO “BUILDING 
COMBINE” INQUIRY 


Special to o The Christian Science Monitor 


IMnois—Investigati 


-| safety of th 


added that it was essential that the 
Miners Federation should give every 
8 and assistance to prevent the 
pits 
parties wrote accepting the invitation. 
The criticism directed against Mr. 
Lloyd George is that he did not, at 
this stage, leave well alone and get 


the miners and owners face to face 
im his presence, for then the safety of 
the mines would naturally have been 


settled’ between them. Instead of do- 
ing so, he was apparently led by the 
owners’ remark that they “assume” 
the pumpmen would return to work 
to prevent the mines from flooding, to 
raise this question with the miners. 
The result has been to bring the 
question of safety of the mines into 
the forefront and to relegate to a sec- 
ondary place the original matter in 
dispute and the workers’ distrust of 
the government. When the miners 
alone went to Downing Street on 
Thursday morning and stated that 
they would not consider the safety of 
the mines until they had got the sur- 
render of the owners and the govern- 
ment to a national wage board and 
national profits pool, they were de- 
manding the concession beforehand of 
the two things which it was the ob- 
ject of the conference to discuss, and 


-|‘were: thereby making the position of 
the other trade unions who might 


have backed them and the position of 
Parliamentary Labor leaders, who 
were trying to find an avenue of peace, 


extraordinarily difficult. 


Mr. Lloyd George Wary 

Many people are sanguine enough 
to believe that the big crash, which 
has now been postponed till Tuesday 
midnight, will not arrive. Mr. Lioyd 
George has walked very warily all 
through. He has sometimes seemed 
to have lost touch with conciliatory 
feeling and the House of Commons 
had to impel him to efforts, but he has 
not said a provocative word. It is evi- 
dent that he has been weighing 
whether it would be better to coax the 
miners” leaders and their sympathiz- 
ers in the railway and transportation 
executives to make peace, or whether 
in the long run the country would not 
prefer to settle the issue now once for 
all with the union bosses who keep in- 
dustry in a constant ferment and 
aspire to be greater than the constit- 
tuted government. 

The miners’ leadership has helped 


troops and tanks and aeroplanes, if 
necessary, to vindicate constitutional 
government, and he has something as 
near to common consent as could ever 
be for the strong course he has how 
taken. Even Labor political leaders 
see that if a Labor government had 
been in power, and faced by similar 


| circumstances, they would have to 


take equally drastic steps for the as- 
sertion of the supreme authority of 
the government and ee for the 


* MR. COLBY HOPES FOR 


ONE AMERICAN VOICE 


Spepial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Fastern News Office 


. 8 5 the coat of actualities. 
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union to override Parliament and dic- 


from being destroyed. Both 


him powerfully in his decision to use 
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Democratic Party can afford 


her afflicted brethren eres . 
world in the language of honor and 
justice; of generosity and unselfish- 
ness, of | performance and fulfillment.” 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
OPPOSE MEASURE 


Process Called an Art, the Pro- 
duct of Which Is Not Mer- 
chantable, Rather Than Com- 
modity Under Donnelly. Act 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK,- New York — That 
photo-engraving is an art or process 
the product of which is non-merchant- 
able, rather than a commodity, and 
therefore is not under the purview of 
the Donnelly Act, is the contention of 
the New York Photo-Engravérs Usaion 
No. 1, which is opposing the Meyer- 
Martin bill now pending the state 
Legislature, according to E. J. Volz, 
president of the union. The bill has 
been reported out of committee and 
is on the calendar to come up for ac- 
tion in both Senate and Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Volz said that an attempt 
would be made to have action post- 
poned until Thursday, when Mr. Gom- 
pers will be in Albany. Mr. Gompers 
has requested a conference relative 
to the bill with a number of Senate 
and Assembly leaders. 

“Attempts to amend the general 
business law were-made in 1919 and 
again in 1920,” said Mr., Volz to a 
representative _of The Christian 
Science Monitor, adding that it was 
a scheme of newspaper publishers to 
get an advantage over the photo- 
engravers. “We are satisfied with 
the law as it now stands. As inter- 
preted by Joseph F. Mulqueen, judge 
of the Court of General Sessions, fol- 
lowing a lengthy investigation to de- 
termine whether or not m rs of 
the Photo- ngravers Board ‘df Trade 
were guilty of forming a combination 
tor illegally fixing the prices of photo- 
engravings in restraint of trade and 
in violation of the Donnelly act, pho- 
to-engraving is not a commodity within 
the meaning of the laws in restraint 
of trade. 

“A photo-engraving is an individual 
thing; it is serviceable only to the 
person for whom it is made; if he 
does not want it, it is useless; it is 
of no value to anyone else, as brick, 
or a pair of shoes, or some such com- 
modity of that sort would be. 

“The actual copper on which the 
engraving is made is of slight value. 
It is the labor, the service that counts 
most. It is the claim that the photo- 
engraver has just as much right to set 
a price on his individual piece as the 
artist or architect has to set a price 
on his. 

“The -photo-engraving industry has 
been operated successfully and 


economically for a number of years. 


There have been no strikes, lockouts, 
secession movements or forced vaca- 
tions. By their stability the photo- 
engravers have been of great assis- 


I tance to the printer, „ publisher and 


advertising agent. They have not in- 
creased their prices to as great an 
extent as those of other items enter- 
ing into printing or publishing have 
been increased. There is no monopoly 
in the business, We have a minimum 
wage scale which is lower today than 
that of the compositor, pressman or 
electrotyper and we have a minimum 
selling base.” 


LEGISLATIVE WORK 
PLANNED IN FLORIDA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

TALLAHASSEE, Florida — Senator 
W. A. McWilliams of St. Johns county 
has been elected president of the 
Senate and Frank E. Jennings of 
Duval county given the speakership of 
the House in the Florida Legislature. 
Gov. Cary A. Hardee recommends. a 
tax commission, a tax on intangible 
property, drastic laws regarding prop- 
erty assessment, and increases in taxes 
on oil and gasoline. To secure the 
safeguarding of funds, he recommends 
a sinking fund commission to retire 
outstanding bonds and obtain Seder 
ald for road building; a budget com 
mission; abolishment of Au. ot- 
fices; more economy in the manage- 
ment of the state prison farm, and 
careful consideration of all appropria- 
tion measures. 


HUMANE WEEK PROCLAIMED 


mation of the week of April 11 to 16 ton 


as “Be Kind to Animals Week,” and 
of Sunday, April 17 ag Humane Sun- 
day,” is made by Channing H. Cox, 10 
Governor of Massachusetts, who, in 
his announcement, points out that 
George Thorndike Angell, “tha atal- 
wart pioneer of hamane peg estat 


. ding to carry out the Republican’ pro- 


‘vantage of completely contrellit 


probably consume six to nine months 


| vetoed by President Wilson. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
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Washington News Office 
per een District ot Columbia 
—The Sixty-Seventh Congress, called 
into special session by President Har- 


gram of recozstructlon, will convene 
at noon today. Formidable as are the 


islative program starts on the first 


lap of its course with the great ad- 
both | 


branches of the Legislature. Thus 


Tt 1 funly ee wat the Repub- ; 
can leaders will muster the neces- 


sary strength to pass, the Colombian 
treaty. Its opponents are mustering 
their forces for a show-down with the 
Administration. The faction fighting 


Special’ to The . ends e 
from 1 a, Chet Be News: Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia’ 
ne last wine and beer league ap- 
pearing on the horizon since the anti 
blue law organization, is the Selk 
Determination League of Liberty.“ 
said Wayne B. Wheeler, generat. coun- | 
sel of the Anti-Saloon League, yester- 


the treaty is seeking to get the fight day. 


out into the open, when they will try 
to show that the s tuntion and the 


character of the compensation of $25 ‘a 


to give. 
it 


000,000 which it is proposed 
Colombia is now the same as 


“Realizing that the other leagues 


there is eliminated at the very be- was when the Republican leaders who | 


ginning one of the biggest difficulties | 
which confroried President Wilson in 
the last two years of his Administra- 
tion, namely, the fact that he did not 
command the confidence of a majority 
in Congress. 

With President Harding, the case is 
completely reversed. He has behind 
him almost unpfecedented majorities 
in both the Senate and House, a Re- 
publican majority that greatly in- 
creased its control on the tidal wave 
of last November. Thus the problem 
of organizatior is one of comparative 
ease. With such majorities, the Re- 
publican leaders, even if a recalcitrant 
element is always present in the party, 
will have a powerful machine at their 
command. | 
Program of Legislation 

The organization. of the Senate is 
practically completed: The only mat- 
ter of importance in this respect is 
the decision of the leaders to increase 
the membership of the major commit- 
tees, and this decision is awaiting 
indorsement of the Senate. The 
House drganization is expected to be 
completed within a day or two, and, 
by the time the President’s message 
is delivered tomorrow, the decks will 
be cleared for action. 

Frequent conferences between the 
President and the Republican leaders | 
since March 4 have resulted in a | 


Financial and tariff legislation looms 
large on the schedule. The order in 
which these measures will receive at- 
tention is as follows: 

1. The House will imediately re- 
port an emergency tariff bill to protect 
agricultural staples against foreign 
importations for a period of six 
months or until such time as the 
permanent tariff bill is enacted. Per- 
manent legislation, it is believed, will 


of time. The emergency bill will in 
all essentials conform to the Fordney 
bill passed in the last Congress and 


2. Anti-dumping legislation will be 
enacted to keep out commodities of 
which there is a surplus in the United 
States. 

3. A bill to base tariff imposts on 
American valuation and not on valua- 
tion at the point of origin. 

4. 
Committee will begin hearings on the 
permanent tariff, which it will take 
several months to report. 


Taxes and the Tariff 


5. The Senate Finance Committee 
will start hearings on revenue legis- 
lation, so that tax revision and tariff 
revision will proceed pari passu. Tax 
révision is urgently demanded by the 
business interests of the country and 
many Republican leaders want to give 
it the right of way. Among the fea- 
tures of the revision is the proposed 
scaling down of the income tax, and 
the repeal of the excess profits tax. 
There is no definite understanding as 
to what form the substitute tax will 
take. While there is considerable 
talk of a general sales tax, many ex- 
perts oppose it because it will bear 
heaviest on the consumer. 

There is being prepared a schedule 
of legislation aimed at increasing the} 
efficiency of the governmont. On this 
schedule is the budget bill, the early 
passage of which the Administration 
urged last week. There is also legis- 
lation to reorganize the departments 
so as to eliminate conflict. of jurisdic- 
tion and to consolidate executive 
functions. A bill for the classifica- 
tion of the Civil Service employees of 
the government comes under the re- 
organization. legislation. 

The Republican leaders are practi- 
cally committed to soldier relief legis- 
lation. On the question of what form 
the proposed compensation will take 
there is a diversity of opinion and the 
probability that it will be worked out 
in connection with the revenue re- 
vision. 


Army and Navy Appropriation Bills 
Two major appropriation bills, those 
for the army and navy, which failed of 
passage in the last session, are likely 
to get the right of way after the House 
disposes of the Emergency Tariff Bill 
and the Senate disposes of the Colom- 
bian treaty, which has the right of 
way in that body. The army and navy 
bills appropriate close to $900,000,000. 
The biggest fight of the short session 
of the Sixty-Sixth Congress centered 


. 
ture sent on receipt of 10 cents t cover 
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The Hbuse Ways and Means 


41 Fifth Avenue, New York 


are now supporting the treaty fought | 
against it tooth and nail. They are 
also planning an onslaught on the 


treaty on the ground that the oi! in- 
terests of the United States are be- 


hind the agitation for its ratification: 


‘The probability now is that Henry 


Cabot Lodge, majority leader, will 
agree to open sessions of the Senate, 
rather than reverse the precedent 
which the Senate adopted in consider- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles. 


Railroads and Panama Canal 


All competent observers agree that 
the railroad problem is one of the 
most difficult confronting the Admin- 
istration and Congress. The situation 
has been going from bad to worse, 
so much so that the most dyed-in-the- 
wool believers in private operation 
are cOming to believe that the situa- 
tion is critical. One of the first reso- 
lutions to be introduced in the Senate 
will be one by A. B. Cummins (R.), 
Senator from Iowa, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, call- 
ing for a thorough investigation of 
railroad finances and management. 

Closely related to the transportation 
problem is the proposed repeal of the 
Panama Canal tolls act, which Presi- 
dent Harding is expected to recom- 
mend in his message tomorrow. The 


„rather definite program of legislation. | railroad executives are fighting the 


proposed repeal, on the ground that it 
would still more décrease the traffic 
on the trans-continental trunk lines. 

One of the interesting fights of the 
coming session will be the attempts 
of the progressive forces in the Con- 
gress to enact legislation “charging” 
industry with a “public interest,” as 
illustrated in the packer legislation 
and the Calder coal bill. The pros- 
pects are entirely against the suc- 
cess of these attempts, as “discipline” 
will be applied in Congress, while the 
President and the party is committed 
to more business in. government and 
less government in business. 


AMERICA'S NEED OF 
EUROPEAN MARKETS 


—— ne ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Support of the 


Foreign Trade Financing Corporation | 
as a means for expanding the foreign 


trade of the United States and as a 
solution of other economic and com- 
mercial problems was urged by Fran- 
cis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and William C. Redfield, former 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking be- 
fore a meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men and the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association. 
We are too prone to think in terms 
of what the United States means to 
the remainder of the world,” said Mr. 
Sisson. “It is high time for us to 
realize fully what the rest of the 
world, and especially Europe, means 
to this country. We have lately put 
too much emphasis on our help to 
other natiotis; we need to understand 
that we require their assistance. 
“Heretofore we have sought and ob- 
tained Europe’s money and men. To- 
day we do not need them, at least in 
the quantities we received them be- 
fore the world war. But we do need | 


of Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Secretary for Ireland, to T. P. O Con- 
nor, one ot the Nationalist leaders in 
Parliament, who had asked Sir Hamar 


which have come out squarely against 
prohibition are failures, this league 
tries to steal a march by stating, first, 
We are not in sympathy with any 
movement having for its object a re- 
turn to the old conditions.“ They 
further state, ‘We are in hearty ac- 
cord with all those who would curtail! 
the traffic in liquor.“ They state that 
a number of organizations opposed to 
the Efghteenth Amendment have failed 
to make any definite statement in re- 
gard to what they mean. This makes 
the seventh such organization since 
the adoption of prohibition.’ 

This organization, Mr. Wheeler says, 
gives its purpose as follows: 

“Relegate to the: several states, by 
congressional action, the power right- 
fully belonging to them to determine 
what are and what are not intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which applies solely to 
light wines and beer; the alcoholic 
content of same not to exceed 12 per 
cent for wines and not over 4% per 
cent for beer. The sale of light wines 
and beer to be confined to certain 
places and not to be consumed on the 
premises, except in hotels, clubs and 
restaurants, the status of which is 
to be defined by law.” 

“No one will be fooled by this 
sugar-coated beer organization,” Mr. 
Wheeler continued. “Both the anti- 
blue law organization, through the ad- 
mission of its president, and this self- 
determination organization, by its ex- 
pressed purpose, are nothing more 
than beer and wine associations to 
prevent the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. Their sweet-scented name does 
not change their purpose. If you can 
defy prohibition by a ‘self-determina- 
tion league,’ you can defy any other 
law by a self-determination and per- 
sonal liberty association. Each one 
will determine for himsélf what laws 
he will obey. This means anarchy.” 

Mr. Wheeler listed the seven follow- 
ing associations as “new wet leagues 
to defy prohibition:” 

The Association Opposed to Na- 
tional Prohibition (New York). 

The Association Opposed to Federal 
Prohibition Amendment (Washington, 
District of Columbia). 

The National Order of Camels (Mil- 
waukee). 

The National Constitutions! Liberty 
League (Boston). 

The Order of Good Fellows of 
America. 

The Anti-Blue Law Movement. 

The Self-Determination League of 
Liberty (New York). 


BRITISH VIEW OF 
INQUIRY ON IRELAND 
LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 


Times this morning publishes a reply 
the Chief 


whether the report of the American 
“Commission of One Hundred” on con- 
ditions in Ireland had represented 
British forces as killing, assassinat- 
ing and torturing people, and also 
with destruction in Ireland, and 
whether the British Government would 
make representations to the United 
States Government in reply to “this 
serious indictment.” 

The note of Sir Hamar to Mr. 
O'Connor follows: 

“No copy of this report has yet been 
received by the government, but I 
understand it contains allegations of 
the nature indicated in your questions. 
The report is entitled to no more 


European markets to preserve our | Weight than should. be given any judg- 


national prosperity. 
annex a foot of Europe politically in 
the war, we annexed, almost un 
wittingly, a large part of that conti- | 


nent economically, and find now that | | 


we cannot withdraw from it if we 
would, except at the cost of our own 
prosfierity—except, indeed, at 
fearful cost of a great economic. loss 
here.“ 


, 


Cane Sugars 


You have been dissat- 
isfied with the inferior, 
dark colored sugars 
brought from here, 
there and everywhere. 
Use Domino Cane 
Sugars and share with 
us our pride in their 
high standard. 


Refining Company 
“Sweeten it with Domine’ 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, } 
Confec Brown, 


the 
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Our Own Bakery 


Delicatessen Grocery 


We ast our own meats 


Phene Berkeley S868 - 2071-73 Us University Ave. | < 


Spesial't to The Chriatian 8 
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Habe de 
from. its Washington News, Oe 
WASHINGTON. District ot Columbia 
Aa opportunity to secure books from 
the United States Navy at nominal 
cost is announced by Edwin Detby, 
Secretary of the Navy, Forty tho 
‘sand books, valued af 
$90,000, are listed for se 
of the surplus stock of the navy. They 
were purchased during the war in 
order to provide the ships’ libraries 


with reading material for officers and 


men, and the books offered for sale 
are those in excess of the peace-time 
requirements. 

The stock embraces practically all 
types of books found in any represen- 


‘tative library. Among the books are: 


Books on nava: and military theory 
by Knight, Upton, Barton, Stickney 
and other writers. 

Histories, geographies and biogra- 
phies by Marvin, James, Belknap, 
Stevenson, Dewey, Putnam, Abbott, 
Clemenceu, Lodge, Roberts, North- 
cliffe, Roosevelt and others. 

Dictionaries and simplified gram- 
mars by Alder, Freese, Valdes and 
Hill. 

Books on natural science by Lodge, 
Fournier, Fleming, Meyers, Towers 
and others. 

Books on law and diplomacy by’ 
Baldwin, Kent, Moore, Root, Wilson, 
Choate, Malloy, and cthers. 


| STATE UNIVERSITY DISCUSSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts— Passage of 
a legislative measure providing for 
the appointment of a commission to 
look into the proposition of establish- 
ing a state university in Massachu- 
setts was urged at a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club 
following a discussion on the question 
in which A. Lawrence Lowell, presi- 
dent of Harvard University took part. 
President Lowell doubted if there 
were many boys in the State who are 
anxious to get a higher education who 
are prevented from lack of funds. 


NICARAGUA CANAL BOARD 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua — A com 
mission of American engineers is ex- | 


pected to arrive here soon to pass os 
plans for an interoceanic canal over — 


the Nicaraguan route, The commis- 
sion is believed here to have power 
to take definite action on the project. 


SEIZED LIQUOR DESTROYED | 
CARY, Indiana—Sixty thousand gal- 
lons of liquor, the accumulation of 
— ears police activity in this city, 

poured into the sewer fm the 
— of police headquarters on 
Saturday. 


ARMISTICE DAY A HOLIDAY 

TRENTON, New Jersey — Governor 
Edwards on Saturday signed a bill 
making Armistice Day. November 11, 
a legal holiday throughout the State. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORE 


We are selling some high- 
grade furniture at a discount 
of 40 per cent. 


It consists of bedroom and 
dining room suites. 


The bedroom suites are $414 
The dining room 


suites are $385 to $2,370. 


These prices are about 40 
per cent below regular be- 
eause three furniture makers 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., had 
the courage of their convic- 


tions. 


Manufacturing ‘costs are 
still high; but these manufac- 
turers believe that furniture 
prices must come down; and 
this is their way of starting 
the ball rolling. 


If vou e find furniture, 
these suites will a if to dan 
au are beautif 
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back of the precipice it is equally 
difficult to get near their nests. The 
eggs are two in number and are laid 
in a large nest roughly built in a 
cranny in the rock face. 

P the most characteristic of 
all the birds of Wales is the little 
brown dipper or water ousel. Its 
white breast) makes it easily recogniz- 
able, and often as the train bears one 
back to the Welsh mountains from the 
eastern plains the first sign that one 
has crossed the magic border is the 


iwhite flash of a dipper bowing to his 


refiection from a stone in the bed of a 
stream, The dipper must be looked 
for, not on a slow-moving river such 
as the one which flows past the cor- 
morant rock, but on one of the little 


torrents which clatter down the cliffs 


where they fall steeply to the sea. 
Indeed, every rocky and rapidly mov- 
ing stream or river in these parts has 
its dippers. The birds are never found 
far from moving water, and the nest 
is built preferably behind a fall, so 
that the birds have to dive through the 
water every time they enter or leave 


it. The nest is a large domed struc- |. 
ture, built of moss with an opening at 


the side. Another favorite place for 
the nest is under a bridge. 
Gray 


ies 


W 


II SOLIT ARY 
HAY BARN 


Speciatiy for The Christian Science Monitor 

It was a common custom of New 
England grandfathers to build, for 
sheltering the superabundance of their 
good hay crop, a modest-sized barn 
away off in the heart of the hay 
fields .. They paid a bit more at- 


* 


Is are companions of 


YS \ 


the dippers on these mountain burns. 


and on rounding a bend in the valley 


one will often hear their cheerful cry 


and see a flash of black, yellow and 
gray as the bird darts by. The nest 
is built jnto a crevice in the rocks, 
and is delicately made of moss and 


gray lichen to larmonize with its 
surroundings, so that it is very diffi- 


P 


te sand dunes and lie down among 
them. In a short time the terns will 
mar of a.motionless watcher and 
on their nests even a 


On some of these sand islands the 
_ wind and tide together have Tormed 
tantastic ereeks into which the 
ly comes at high spring tides. 
they have a dry shell- 

een dunes almost 


plover will be 


does not fly 

like the lesser 

eaves her nest 

approaches, and 

‘ung sien The most likely 

way to : is to come quick- 

ly ‘round the shoulder of a sand hill 

ne r her nest. Then one must be 

- quick to mark the spot where she is 
aan ee 


n movi: To follow her with 


for one can never 
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are four in number, 


a broad black bar or 
There is another 
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the spot. 

Higher up the cascades are fewer, 
the Slope becomes more gentle, and 
one reaches a region of grassy moor- 
land, where sheep, cattle and ponies 
are pastured. Here are few birds but 
larks, pipits, corn buntings, green 
+i plovers, and the curlew, whose mel- 
ancholy cry sounds eerie in this de- 
serted region. Crag and summit tower 
overhead to the east, while on the 
opposite hand the downland runs 
as level as a table top toward the 
sea, heels over suddenly, and begins 
to fall in an ever steepening curve 
till it ends in a sheer cliff, at the 
base of which the tide is knocking. 
From this slope one can look down 
on the sand dunes and beaches, where 
the shore birds are nesting, and 
across the bay to the western prom- 
ontory. and the rocky island at its 
foot, where the lantern in the light- 
house is already lit. 

CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 


The Great Maria's Slate 


„doubt whether the best way of 
encouraging the industrious is to give 
premiums to the idle.” This was the 
opinion of Mr. M’Leod, the agent of 
Lord Glenthorn, in one of Maria 
Edgeworth’s books, and the conversa- 
tion between the noble Lord and his 
Scotch agent makes excellent reading 
at the present time. 

With a touch of genius Maria put 


into an amusing dialogue points in 


economics that are now being bandied 
about in serious articles, quarterly 
reviews and the influential press. 
Still unsolved the problem presents 
itself to others, who like “Lord 
Glenthorn” get sadly puzzled. 

„Idle or not,“ said his lordship, 
“these poor wretches are so miserable 
that I cannot refuse to give them 
something: and surely when one can 


isery?” 

“Undoubtedly, my lord, but the 
difficulty is to relieve present misery 
without creating more in future. Pity 
for one class of beings sometimes 
makes us cruel to others.” 

“At one time I had a mind to raise 
the wages of Labor,” said Lord Glen- 
rn, “but Mr. M’Leod said it might 
doubted whether the people would 
work less when they could with 
work have money enough to sup- 
them. I was puzzled, and then | 
a mind to lower the wages of 
to force them to work or starve. 


a &§ 


pate 


better to leave them alone.“ 
pictures of Maria " Badgeworth 


Peg 


8 all tts own by vir- 
tue of 


tows in the world, ' 

Probably it would be hard to find 
any spot in America with more of this 
indefinable charm than belongs to 
Concord, Massachusetts. Here, there- 
fore, the philosophical traveier has 
the spirit of place forcibly thrust 
upon his attention and makes the most 
con effort to explain it. In the 
ease of Concord, this spirit, which is 
so palpable and ever-present as to 
control every thought and feeling of 
the visitor, is certainly not due to 
natural beauty. rd has, indeed, 
| a beauty of its own,.but many another 
New England town has as much or 
more. The ae ge of a town may be sup- 
posed to have something to do with 
the interest we take in it. Concord is 


indeed very old, American towns 


Drawn for The Christian Scieace Monitor 


A barn in the heart of the hay fields 


tention to the roof—shingles were 
| cheap then--than to the siding; 
for the center of the structure be- 
tween. the two bays wintered the 
hay wagon rack, horse rake and mow- 
ing machine. About eleven months of 
the year, the sequestration of the 
weather-beaten, barn was complete, 
that is, humanly speaking. For the 
wild creatures of the meadow it served 
as a sort of community center. 

One of these farm outposis used to 
command a hay district of hill and 
dale, brook and -giade, at least a hun- 
dred acres in extent, near where I, a 
country lad, dwelt. A trip there, spring, 
summer, fall, or winter, never lacked 
interest and rarely failed of surprises. 
Its roof served as landing station 
to all the aerial neighborhood. Within, 
back in its eaves recesses, bats hid, 
screech owls moped, or mice built 
cozy straw nests. Against its ends, 


one of which had a/ six-inch square 


gable entrance, yearly two pairs ‘of 
swifts glued their twig cups. Upon 
niches of the rafters were perched 
swallows’ mud structures, or occasion- 
ally a moss-covered phebe's nest 
usurped a place. The hay, stored away 
solidly in two large bays 20 feet deep, 
remained undisturbed so long that 
at times it sheltered a perfect maze of 
rat and mouse runways: and ene could 
always catch muffled chirps ‘and 
squeaks deep in the labyrinth. Chip- 
munks and red squirrels sought sanc- 
tuary herein also upon occasion, 
though what they lived on I never 
could guess. 

Under the elevated floor came a 
third section of life. and here, through 
perhaps a dozen years, I have known 
to be at various times dwellers— 
skunks, weasels, woodchucks, rabbits. 
countless rats and mice, quail and 
ruffed grouse—and one winter a 
red fox. The bushes clustering 
close around it proved an unusually 
lucrative hunting ground in: yielding 
fall cocoons. One-spring a pair of blue- 
birds, utilizing a knot in the siding, 
raised a lively brood from a pocket 
dented into the hay within. Often, 
when one swing open a door, a fam- 
ily tabby, a mile from hearthside, 
would go slinking off felinely, dis- 
turbed while “policing” the teeming 
mows of mice. Spiders spun thick 
swathing webs over the dusty hay 
until it was made to look as unmar- 
ketable as dried leaves. 

Tt seemed impossible in winter te 
pass within 40 rods of the place with- 
out being seized by curiosity to go 
over and peep in. Tiny mice trails 
and rat tracks seamed the snow which 
had ‘sifted in between the gaping side- 
boards: juncoes and tree sparrows had 
footed the white surface all around its 
circumference; crows had investigated 
before us; a skunk trail almost cer- 
tainly led pee ‘the southeast cor- 
ner. Snug in this haven of refuge 


many a creature passed a winter of 


waiting. 
When haying lay over the land, and 
the oe Nagas oO s were all activity 
disturbanee enough 
8 barn dweilers. All the cour- | 
and ‘horses—as for the other denizens, 
Uke husbands - 
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they temporarily abandoned the : 
whole locality. until things re- 
+ sumed screen 


| go, but there are others as old, which 
have none of its splrit. Something 
may be allowed for historic associa- 
tions, although it seems likely that a 
sensitive foreigner who knew nothing 
of these would still feel the town's 
individuality. A great deal, doubtless, 
is to be attributed to the men and 
women who have lived in Concord— 
men and women wise and Witty, lov- 
able, odd, learned, brave, and good. 
Who can walk down Main Street with- 
out feeling something of the spirit of 
the great poet-essayist who knew these 
trees and houses for 60 years, without 
seeing in imagination that tall, stoop- 
ing figure and noble face which are 
so vividly recorded in the statue 
which now stands in the town library? 
Who gan paddle to Ball’s Bluff or up 
to Fair Haven Bay without feeling 
at every bend of the Musketaquid the 
spirit of the poet-naturalist who spent 
iso many of his happiest days there? 
The Old Manse, again, seems suffused 
with the shadow-loving personality of 
the great romancer who spent two or 
three of his happiest years there. At 
Orchard House we have in brick and 
timber the character of the authoress 
of “Little Women” and something, 
too, of that of the Quixotic philosopher 
who was her father. 


Is this the secret of Concord’s spell, 
that great and good people who have 
charmed our childhood and inspired 
our youth spent part or all of their 
days here? Scarcely, for such expla- 
nation would leave still to be explafned 
what it was which drew and held them 
there. Thoreau was the only one of 
the group who was born in the town, 
and he never left it, but sent down 
year by year a deeper root; making the 
universe circle round his door. Al- 
though these persons have undoubt- 
edly increased the charm of Concord 
for the outside world, they have not 
made it. To some appreciable extent 
they were made by it: Thoreau, 
clearly, was a very peculiar human 
plant which could have sprung up and 
grown only in the exact latitude and 
longitude of Concord Town. 
steady ripening of Emerson's wisdom 
was made possible, one cannot say to 
what degree, by the peaceful meadows 
upon which his study windows looked 
and by the cathedral woods in which 
he made his daily waik. Hawthorne. 
although he owes at least as much to 
the influence of Salem, fed his love of 
the past by residing for a féw years in 
one Old Manse. 

The lover of Coneord honors the 
names of these earlier lovers as highly, 
of course, as anyone can, but he feels 
that the spell of the place is older than 
pid It is not solely or primarily due 


26 oe whieh it is entirely different) 
-|from any other river, hill, village, or 


The | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘There is being . played at the Little 
Theater, Adelpbi, London, a strange 
and an attractive presentation of the 
early history of Mr. Punch, whose 
tragi-comedy has been constantly per- 
formed for at least 300 years, and, for 
aught we know, a thousand. Mr. Rus- 
sell Thorndike, who plays Punch with 
admirable skill, Miss Sybil Thorndike, 
who plays Judy with an extraordinary 
feeling tor the right grotesque, and 


the less fascinating a story, because 
it is purely hypothetical. Mr. Punch, 
or Punchinello, went to England from 
Italy: and at the Little Theater one 
| may behold in a fantastic and a fittius | 
‘Italian setting, a version of what may 
de the original legend. 

‘| Here Mr. Punch, an important 
izen, is presented by the Mayor with 
the Big Stick as a tribute to Mr. 
Punch's eivic virtues, whereupon Mr. 
Punch is seized with an inordinate am- 
bition for greatness. Now that he 
wields the Big Stick, Mr. Punch will 
achieve with that weapon siapreme 
power. He is warned by the Blind 
Man, a boding figure of whom alone 


can come of the business; but Mr. 
Punch will not take advice. He 
makes way with them all—the Baby, 
the Doctor, the Mayor, the Beadle, the 
| Hangman, Judy and the Serving-Maid 
—all except the Blind Man—and 
| hangs them over a rail in his garden, 
‘like washing. This formidable Mr. 
Punch. clad in red-striped tunic and 
i breeches, with his huge nose, fierce 
eyes and high voice, becomes like the 
‘avenger in a dream. 

At the summit of his achievement, 
| when he bestrides the dim stage in 


the moonlight, hugging his Big Stick, 
| comes to him the Blind Man, with his 


| Dog, to deride Mr. Punch and to pro- 
nounce his doom. What is it? It 
is that Mr. Punch is so far from hav- 
ing attained a tremendous reputation, 
as he vainly imagines, that he is con- 
demned to go down the ages as a 
figure of ridicule. Throughout the 
generations all the children in the 
street shall point fingers and break 
into laughter at the man who thought 
he could achieve power by wicked 
violence. 


You may say that here is a moral. 
and indeed it is an excellent moral. ment of that rough-and-tumble humor 
The play of Mr. Punch at the Little beloved of our ancestors, the apotheo- 


Theater is in fact a morality play: 
and as the showman said at the be- 


agree with him—there is a méaning in 
the puppet show given on the beach | 
Which people do not 
Well, they should understand it now. 


the real origin of Mr. Punch, 


what the origin consisted. Some 
among the learned hold that the play 


to voll the intolerable N 


of Italian mummers. 
their company, present what is none 


Mr. Punch stands in awe, that no good 


As for the relation of the play to one whom we disliked. 
it is of tempting illusion, 
no great importance for the simple | 
reason that no one knows exactly in 
shows, Mr. Punch is doomed to endure 


his countenance. | 

But other learned men reject. the 
theory. They derive: the name of 
Punchinello from one Puccio d’Aniello, 

a landholder of Averra near Naples, 
who was gifted with the art pa a 
comic actor. Other scholars, 
conjecture that the first Punchinello, 
or Pulcinella; was one Silvio Fiorillo, 
whose part was improved by another, 
Andrea Calcese, surnamed Ciuccio. It 
is almost certain that the originai 
Punchinello had something to do with 
a tavern, and that, being endowed 
with singular ability to play the 
clown, he joined an itinerant troupe 
He had a. fal- 
setto voice; hence the pan-pipes of the 


showman of today, and a great hose 


which the puppet inherits. The 


hunchback seems to have originated 


iin France, in which a person s0 
peculiar was customarily a jester. 
Indeed, the first really authentic Mr. 


t- | Punch appears at the Court of Louis 


XIV, in a puppet play introduced by 
the Italian troupe of actors enter- 
tained by that monarch. 


Mr. Punch, upon his appearance in 
the seventeenth century, was known 
to the French as Polichinelle, and to- 
day he is called Guighol. From 
France, Polichinelle voyaged to Eng- 
land, where he became a tradition 
as Mr. Punch. He may have come 
over with the Huguenots, or he may 
have. accompanied a strange com- 
panion—William of Orange. In any 
case both Pepys and Evelyn refer to 
Mr.. Punch, in mentioning the Italian 
puppet-show in Covent Garden. 

As for Toby, nobody seems to know 
when or how the little dog appeared. 
Perhaps Mr. Punch stole him from the 
Blind Man. It would be like him. But 
when we have explored so far into the 
past of the strange beaked figure, 
high-voiced and _ farcically cruel, 
haunting the memories of childhood, 
we find traces of an older and a more 
momentous play, in which Pulcinella 
contended against Want and Weari- 
ness, as well as quarreling with hie 
wife, defeating the police and cheat- 
ing the ‘Inquisition. This earlier and 
more imposing Mr. Punch was ac- 
quainted with the Patriarchs, and the 
familiar friend of the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom. So he glimmers 
remote in the forgotten centuries. 

But when all these scraps of learn- 
ing have been turned over, the Mr. 
Punch as we know him remains: and 
as we know the play, it is an embodi- 


‘sis of that venerable jest which con- 
sists in knocking a man down. One 


ginning—though his wife would not might go further, and hazard a guess 


that Mr. Punch represents that jolly 
fancy most of us have entertained, the 


understand. | picture of how satisfying it would be 


‘if we could suddenly remove every 
It is the 
indeed, of absolute 
power; for the surrender to which 
temptation, as Mr. Russell Thorndike 


the ridicule of succeeding generations. 
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ends and sides of the crates, Most of 
the boxes bear the imprint of. “Peta- 
luma,” and Petaluma is famed for its 
chicken industry. 

But the phase of me industry whieh 
interests the commuter. is the trans- 
porting across San Francisco Bay of 
these birds. Every morning, when the 
ferry boats are crowded with men and 
women going to their work in the city, 
there are strings of these trucks piled 
high with these pasteboard boxes. The 
peeping of the downy, yellow balls fills 
the main deck with a plaintive melody 
—and several hundred chick when 
they lift their voices in a grand chorus, 
certainly make themselves heard. 

And being such fluffy little things, 
they naturally attract a great deal of 
attention from the commuters. There 
is always a bevy of men, women and 
children hovering about these cargoes 
of cheeping chickens. Fingers are 
thrust within the air holes and little 
bills peck at the fingers. Ht arouses 
an immediate response of sympathy 
for these youngsters confined in the 
boxes. 

One reads the addresses on the la- 
bels, and marvels at the long distances 
which these two or three-days-old 
chicks are to travel, and again one is 
amazed at the lusty volume of sounds 
arising from their throats. 

Passing from truck to truck, the ear 
becomes accustomed to the cheepings 
and discovers that from some of the. 
boxes the uplifted chorus harps on a 
decided note of contentment, sort of a 
cuddling, cozy pean; then another box 
sends forth a strident, querulous chant 
—these babies must be demanding a 
meal and are not backward in voicing 
their wants. 

But whatever the trend of their 
cheepings, there is music in them. 
The passengers smile; even the most 
harried and dyed-in-the-wool com- 
muter lends an attentive ear to this 
early morning chorus; the deck hands 
trundle the trucks with a bit more care 
than usual. 
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Why lialy Has No 
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in in Watch on 


aliam Will Be Fostered- bers of the Royal Scottish Gecgraphb. 
of Patriotism Has Been een eee he ANS I ee a 
| was really less known or more fre- 
By special correspondent of The Christian 8 1 cy attracted 
N 3 ee g trol objectionable to the fellaheen on attention, but while it is true that he 
EXANDRIA, Egypt—Those cho religious grounds. It is quite possible, admires sport, and is an. enthusiast 
knew their Egypt and were acquainted | nevertheless, that the Nationalist for mountain climbing, and other 
with that standard work, “England | propagandists have made use of this forms of physical exercise, he is at 
in Egypt,” anticipated that its author ympathy in attempting to gain their the e time an intellectual rather 
support. . than an athletic type. : 
— 4 8 . e 5 2 the towns, however, the situa-| - He is one of the best informed men 
the beta ttention 5 er er d oe tion is different and, owing to the; of this generation. What he does not 
of all sea aya onini spout r- ry large sprinkling of government of- know of foreign policy or political 
Egyptian ee wh eer eee 1 ficials and other educated natives who economy is scarcely worth knowing. 
disa nom In th — 5 oe 5 think that their prospects are ad- A common description applied to him 
amar th i . “os gf hited jus 8 versely affected by the presence of is that of the “soldier king.“ but while 
‚ ere is to be found not only 4 ngio-Egyptians, the tone is generally it is quite true that no one has a bet- 
a citar statement of the actual posi- Nationalist, but this Nationalist pre- 
tion told with a simple straightfor- 


ter claim to be called the “soldier 
tension savors more of opportunism | king” than King Albert. who for four 
wardness which must be convincing | than patriotism. Yet there is no 


years never left his troops fighting in 
to the unbiased reader, but. better doubt that the seed of patriotism has the marshes of Flanders, yet King 
manship through which alone an undeveloped and requires careful| peace and in the new international 
equitable and therefore lasting solu- handling. In the terms of the alllance order. He has no taste for the pomp 
tion to this intricate problem may be proposed between Great Britain and and circumstance of war. He is tem- 
found. With admirable discernment! zypt there will be provided, it is peramentally opposed to the rhetoric 
the events of the last few years of un- haped, measures by which the right of nationalism and imperialism. 
rest and the present situation are an- King Albert is a keen social re- 


; : * sense of Nationalism will be fostered 
alyzed and Egyptians and Anglo- and the control of the Egyptian Ad- former and a democrat, interested in 
| al] the complex activities of trade and 


' 

| Egyptians alike are discussed with ministration maintained until the 

| frankness and impartiality. “legitimate aspirations” of the nati en industry. and is in every sense a 

| The difficulties of their task are not are fully comprebended by the ma- modern man. Another common fal- 

) exaggerated, in fact they scarcely | jority of the population. lacious belief in regard to King Albert 
| is that he is a somewhat cold, reticent, 


could be. A complicated problem was : 
Practical Scheme Desired and reserved personality. On the con- 


vastly intensified by the atmosphere | 
of hostility and distrust resulting from A very important step to this end trary he is the most genial, sincere 
and outspoken of men, claiming for 


the intense propaganda of the Extrem- bas been the publication in the press 
himseif, and granting to others, the 


ists, by their intimidation of those N , 
differing from their narrow views, and | of the High Commissioner's letter to rights of free speech. 


by the personal intrigues which per- the Sultan transmitting the decision 


ao 


Sn 


Red Castle“), as the Italians called it, 
Was granted by Pope Nicholes to King 
Alfonso of Naples and Aragon in 1450, 
and fortified by him. With the excep- 
tion of a brief ‘Turkish occupation 
about 1480, “the Red Castle“ remained 
in the hands of his successors till the 
Turks, in 1522, finally put an end to 
the rule of the Knights and other 
Latins in that group of islands. 

Henceforth till the late war it re- 
muined Turkish, although during the 
first Balkan war of 1912 it pro- 
claimed union with Greece. During 
the European war it was occupied as 
a strategic base by the French, for 
it is close to the coast of Asia Minor, 
and has now been handed over by 
them to Italy. It ill be administered 
with Rhodes, with which its fortunes 
were so long united in the Middle 
Ages. Thus, Turkey disappears finally 
from the “white sea,” which once she 
dominated in the days when she was 
a naval power. All the “isles of 
Greece” are now Greek, except the 
few. that are still Italian. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor . 

bject foreigners resident ROME, Italy—On the day when the 

r Ottoman taxation. ©, London Conference. opened, a Roman 

een ther wenge of net RewePaperwitily announced the event 

government (Mr. Gournaris in particu- with the headline: “Today the Ninth 

lat) to Landon, and to present a Peace Conference Meets to Fix the 

Date of the Tenth.” From the Italian 

standpoint, which is not the same as 

that of Creat Britain and France, the 

as pel ow ee, 3 5 — London Conference was not satisfac- 


the régime allotted for the Straits, tory. Italy, so the authoritative “Cor- 
French pretensions had been boiled riere della Sera’ of Milan was in- 
down to their marrow—financial and formed by its London’ correspondent, 
economic control and a cessation of was accused in London of tenderness 
fighting in Cillcla—and the Italians for Germany—an accusation for which 
were hunting for any crumbs that | recent articles in certain sections of 
might perchance fall from the imag or pe e had furnished con- 
of their richer allies. The Turks Siderabie basis. 
ee a 33 attitude 1 8 3 rt 4 2 ed 
wever, was not taken very seriously, or any n her 
the opinion of the conference being | any corresponding benefit in return; 
that, given the proposed fiscal and | for Italy and Germany have now a 
economic inducements, the e ing 8 9 — 7— 
recognition of their sovereignty over e shape o e ge, e 
Armenia, Cilicia and Kurdistan, to- | e e 3 por - Italy and Montenegro 
. eee oe dingte 26. lr renner baten bes nid ine lee. Tse te another and emailer ques 
acy inevitable. This phase in the | speaking Trentino, and which was in- tion Wich Italy does not see eye to 
negotiations closed with the Hellenes corporated in Italy by the Treaty of eye with her allles. Both Great 
seeking a present for Mustapha Kemal eee cf ent eren . Britain and France some time ago 
which would entail no vital sacrifice seduent X, as the above-mentioned cor- „ithdrew their diplomatic representa- 
.| respondent warned his fellow-country- P P 
of treasure or prestige on their part. | Tespo 3 nf fallicg tives from the exiled Montenegrin 


court, and ceased to pay their sub- 


Count Sforza took up the Turkish At this stage, therefore, the situa- 


of the population statistics 


| 
| 


Re: of the treaty and simultane- 
 . @usly maintain the unity of the allied 
front, time for further cogitation and 

negotiation was indispensable. 
Furthermore, if the Turks could be 
f to accept the remaining 
of the treaty in return for 
concessions in Thrace 
Minor, the immediate gain 
worth the future risk. And, 
, the demand for the re- 
Straits from interna- 
would be thus out- 
it could be taken for 
t the French themselves 
last to loose their hold 
finances. To all con- 
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men, there is danger of falling 
between two stools; for, in his phrase. 
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offered the glittering 
other European com- 


EARL HAIG APPEALS 
TO FORMER SOLDIERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

: CAPH TOWN, Cape Colony—At a re- 

, on February 25. Briefly put, cent reception by former service men 


e were asked whether, if an in- in the City Hall Cape Town, 4 
commissi ¢ Haig said: Why have I come to Sou 
eee erg Africa? Because you asked me here. | 


9 — both ———— — gy ie Thus, I have come not as your Com- 
they would accept its findings aod mander-in-Chief, but as a comrade, to 
: ‘ give you my opinions and to help you, 
Naturally | 2 best I can. I have brought a mes- 


enough, neither side was able to give | age from our comrades in the old 


i 


proposal was sub- 
to the Greek and Turkish del- 


“If Italy leaves the allied camp, she 
would be isolated.” 


Italy's Main Foe 

At the same time, allowance must | 
be made for the Italian standpoint. | 
Whereas to Great Britain, France and | 
the United States, Germany was the | 
enemy par excellence, to Italy the 
main foe was Austria. There was 
never the same rancor in Italian | 
breasts against the German Empire as 
against the Dual Monarchy, which was | 


i 
i 
i 


| associated in Italian circles with some | 


ol the most tragic and horrible events | 


country. They have had a good many in modern Italian history—with the 


ventions to it. But Italy, although meate Egyptian politics. Yet the mem- 
not paying any subvention, has not bers of the commission managed to 
withdrawn her recognition of the acquire a large amount of informa- 
Petrovich dynasty, so closely related tion from which they were able to 
through Queen Elena with her own. formulate a policy of self-government 
Italian politicians have latterly; which will rank high in the world’s 
shown considerable interest in masterpieces of statesmanship. 


Montenegro, not perhaps so much . 
for idealistic or dynastic reasons as A Benevolent Bureaucracy 
To anyone but a visionary it is 


from political considerations. But the 

treaty of Rapallo, which the Italian at once obvious that the change from 
Government is loyally executing—in the present form of government, 
April and on May 1 takes place the! which is frankly that of a benevolent 
evacuation of the three groups of ter- bureaucracy, to representative gov- 
ritories occupied in Dalmatia by ernment by the Egyptiatis themselves 
Italian troops—made no mention of must be a gradual one The ex- 
Montenegro, and the two recently pub- traordinary influence of a compara- 


of the British Government to discuss 


with an official delegation to be nomi- 
nated by the Sultan the future rela- 
tionship between Great Britain and 
Egypt on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Milner. While the Brit- 
ish Government admits that it has not 
yet arrived at a final decision regard- 
ing those recommendations, it wishes 
to meet the delegation “with a view, 
it possible, to substitute for the pro- 
tectorate a relationship which would, 
while securing the special interests of 
Great Britain and enabling her to 
offer adequate guarantees to the for- 
eign powers, meet the legitimate as- 
pfrations of Egypt and the Egyptian 


| 


1 


placement of 115 tons. 


SCHOONER FOR ARCTIC 
VOYAGE IS LAUNCHED 


EAST BOOTHBAY, Maine — The 
schooner Bowdoin, built to carry Don- 
ald B. MacMillan, the explorer, on his 
next voyage to the western shore of 
Baffin Land, starting in July, was 
launched here on Saturday. 

The Bowdoin is of about the size of 
the Discovery, William Baffin’s ship 
which in 1616 was the first to reach 
Baffin Land.. It is 80 feet, 10 inches 
in length, 19 feet 7 inches beam, and 
9 feet 6 inches draft, with a total dis- 
It is of the 


reply out of hand. It was a matter 
_ for Athens and Angora, respectively. 
But on general grounds the scheme 
dcdould not easily be justified. Prior to 
i re of the treaty, 
statistics of Thrace and 


difficulties, but have managed to worry 
through, and are now united in what 
we call a British Legion, and their 
message is that they hope all former | 
service men in the overseas dominions | 
will also become united in one great 
legion. The basis of our unity is com- | 
radeship. Weare out to help our pals, | 
and we did not join for any political | 
purposes. : 

“It is my earnest appeal to you all 
to keep united and carry 9 re on 
which principles of friendship which s 
on gn us in good stead during the great war 
. ‘carried on and. indeed, has always stood the sol- 
Argen with in. Adler in good stead. I think if we at- 

tain that end we shal] have done good 
business, although I have no doubt 
we shall not win through without 
some people trying to divide us, 80 
let us be on our guard. I fee] that 
the future of the empire for many 
years lies in the hands of you fellows 
and people like you, who are all for 
the empire. 

“Difficulties arise, and have arisen, 
all over the place, but you must show 


lished British official reports on the | tively small party of Extremists in people.” Up to the present the news 
Montenegrin elections represent them | whipping the country into the vio- appears to have been received very 
unrestrained “by "Serbian enen, dre ding fair-minded when trons er. | Seats oem 1 ene bi. fade. bee 
Ser! terrorizing fair-minded men from ex- wel- 
Germany until 15 months after she Consequently, the Italian Government pressing their honest convictions, „ n 
— 8 8 _— lr not likely to champion this forlorn) inciting strikes and anarchy n in- wish to evolve a practical scheme ot 
ria, an er territorial gains were hope, which the Allies have abandoned. " . 
wholly at the expense of the latter. Montenegro may obtain some fed- 8 2 egen, influence | self-government. 
Moreover, there was not the least de- ‘ith J Slavi shows how perilous an experiment it The most interesting developments 
sire on the, part of Italians to take sth ig lal 3 9 would be to remove all control at once. may now be confidently expected, after 
t „ f g The experience of the last few years the arrival of Mr. Churchill, Lord 
which is being kept by British, French crintecos and with uch different | SHowld be a useful lesson not oply te Miner's successor, at the Colonial 
and Belgian soldiers . 2 kurden 2 i yy a x the British Government but to the office. Although the object of his 
Nor was it feasible for ItaHan finan- N uten nie alone bude. Mass of Egyptians who hape for fair visit was announced to be the dis- 
ciers to put a 50 per cent punitive duty | cially as autocracy is now Impossible Sorernment. The report is dufte ¢or- | cussion with the authorities represent. 
upon all German imports into their 8 e vor ad. rect in assuming that the outery ing Mesopotamia and Palestine the 
country at a time when the high rates tocracy ſt is necessary to have an againet A 5 er en problems of those countries, it is in- 
of the British, French and American autocrat. and neither Prince Danilo of Anglo-Egyptian officials will come conceivable that the Egyptian ques- 
exchanges made it almost impossible nor Prince Peter are of the stuff of from the Egyptians themselves tion, one of the most important facing 
to purchase goods from those coun- which autocrats are made. Besides rather than from those officials. In the British Government at the present 
tries. Gonsequently, the Italian out- the former has a German wife, and the | fact, the difficulty will probably be rnd time, will not be considered on the 
look upon Germany was naturally dif- Allies have had unpleasant experience | induce the Englishman to retain his'spot. He has a rare opportunity of 
ferent from that of the Allies ite | post if he is given the option of re- strengthening the favorable impres- 
» Quite! of German consorts in the Balkans. 
apart from the activity of the pro- The American emigrants,. who have signing with fair compensation, es- sion created by the offiical announce- —Reappointment of Col. R. G. Cholm- 
German propaganda and the traditions returned to Montenegro form too, a pecially if he sees before him the ment just made and of accelerating | eley-Jones as dire*tor of the War Risk 
of the 33 years of the Triple Alliance. body of opinion opposed to autocracy. prospect of an intensification of the | negotiations so that the uncertainty of Insurance Bureau was announced on 
during which a whole generation of Thus, Italian interest in Montenegro difficulties of maintaining an honest the past two years, which has been so Saturday by Secretary Wilson. 
a little patience, as you 8 it dur- diplomatists grew up. Only idealists | will probably be Platonic. and efficient administration and at the trying to Englishmen and Egyptians 
ing the war, and the future will then in Bngland—and there are many such | same time a weakening of his au- alike, may really end. 
2 be a bright one for us. We want to '—could fail to realize these bed-rock | A Sorry End thority. | te ee * 
1 leed | hand on your spirit not only to the facts. It is unfortunate, but it is so. It is a sorry end of a gallant little} There has been so much artificiality | DANISH TRADE ACT 
eke * 14 the system of revising | next generation, but the one after it. : ° t hich fled Turks for flve in the Nationalist campai that the Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
tttreaties end. once Italy and Turkish Quest state, which cefed the furxs 10 palen 
Bes ? The “D eu a precedent was It is so vitally important; at the pres- y — centuries; but from the moment when authorities would be very weil ad- COPENHAGEN, Denmark — Tyge 
1 ; tche Tageszeitung”|ent time, that we all see eye to ere Similarly with regard to the Turkish! the Balkan War of 1912 abolished the vised to examine most carefully its Rothe, the Danish Minister of Com- 
_ immediately held up Mustapha Kemal and look upon our problems ir & question. Since the peace of Lausanne Sandjak of Novibazar, which kept character and aims before giving ef- merce, has submitted to the Folketing | 
5 an a 1 example to Germany, broad spirit. We all have our rough ended the Libyan war in 1912, Italy Serbia and Montenegro asunder, the fect to its demands, however unani-/a bill authorizing the appointment of | 
— ce, eececns, Fo |tanes and Uitte worries, bat there musta been a epectal protectrese of Tur-| Union of the two Serb states under 
1 9 vision of the Treaty of Sevres. those at this Empire conference will key. owing to her suspicion of a | pose? pose yt hee 2 Harte ur aoa 
bly under the game inspiration | take away from South Africa, as II greater Greece. It was she who interests. Tzarist Russia, from which 
Dr. Simons hinted at a further series shall, the fondest recollections from specially urged the revision of the the dynasty derived so much aid in 
| e 7 r- —.— sag: this country and your welcome here.” | treaty of Sévres, which had assigned the past, having disappeared, the bar- 
s ou ng ween Ber- * Smyrna to the Greeks under the mere ren mountains sufficed not to maintain 
* WORK OF THE POLICE | fiction of Turkish suzerainty, repre- the population, while capital was 
ly, a commission of in- 5 sented, as in old days in Crete, by a needed to develop the- more fertile 
» did that promise a settlement? IN IRELAND IS PRAISED flag hoisted on a bastion—-a mere scrap / districts ot the new“ Montenegro, 
By special correspondent ef The Christian 
Science Monitor 


By no means. These international of bunting and nothing more. A Greek which the treaties of Berlin and 
Smyrna was particularly objectionable | Bucharest had added to the original 
to Italian nationalism, because it was principalities, ‘ | 

BELFAST, Ireland—The Lord Lieu- contended that at the mysterious con- The princes will doubtless lead a 
tenant visited Belfast recently, when Merence of St. Jean de Maurienne on pleasant existence on the Riviera, like 
he opened a government instructional |the Mont Cenis railway Mr. Lloyd mahy another Balkan potentate in re- 
factory. In a speech made by him George had promised the great Asiatic tirement. Italian capitalists will prob- 
following luncheon at the Harbor Of- port to Italy. | ably continue to find a field for their 
fice, his excellency referred to the Official Italy, which is not national- investments in Montenegrin enter- 
magnificent work done by the police ist, did not, however, so much claim prises, such as the tobacco manufac- 
and soldiers during the last three Smyrna for Italy as for the Turks. tory, the Antivari harbor, and the 

|years in Ireland. He said that any- her clients, from whom she would ob- Vir Bazar Railway, especially as 
one accustomed to organize and train tain commercial privileges, which — Italian is the only western language 
men knew perfectly well that in really needs more than territory. The generally spoken in Montenegro, ex- 
newly raised bodies acts of indisci-| London Conference, however, has not cept the English picked up by the 
pline would occur, but speaking of deen nearly so unfavorable to the emigrants in America. Already there 
them as a whole, they had shown Greeks, as was expected. Bulgaria, are signs that a considerable number 
discipline, courage and forbearance for example, has not obtained Thrace, of Montenegrins in Italy are return- 
which had never been surpassed. nor have the Greeks been ousted from ing home, and, like all highlanders, 

Lord French expressed a hope that Smyrna, although their legal position | they have an intense affection for their 
the ‘black ‘clouds of cutrage and re- there may be modified, when the next native mountains. 
bellion would shortly roll away and Conference meets. ä f 
that the splendid example of Uister Italian Gain : 

8 3 . ange Italy has, nevertheless, gained by 

rn 8 eee the conclusion of a commercial agree- 

da ox ment with Turkey for the exploitation 

8 e of a rich zone of Asia Minor and for 

uh tell Ak tend: te tnt — — Turkish adhesion to the Italian rights 

3 ' 5 en- in the coal district of Heraclea. Thus, 

3 e all know,” he said, that Count Sforza did not return to Rome 

ae ice — deen — to Ireland in empty handed. His position in London 

the past, ‘what about the efforts! as mediator between the victors and 
| the vanquished was difficult, and his 


difficulties were increased by the at- 
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“hyena of Brescia“ and the prisons of 
the Spielberg, with the “five days of 
Milan” and the fatal defeat of Novara. 
Italy did not officially make war upon 


knockabout auxiliary schooner type 
equipped with a 45-horsepower crude 
oll-burning engine, an installation 
which the explorer hopes will insure 
him a cruising radius unlimited by 
the use of whale oil to supplement 
the regular fuel supply. 

The expedition is planned to cover 
two years but may be prolonged if it 
is desired to carry the explorations 
and investigations further. It will go 
under the auspices of the MacMillan 3 
| Arctic Association, largely composed 
of alumni of Bowdoin college, rom 
which MacMillan as well as Perry 
were graduated. The ship has cost 
$25,000 and her equipment will add 
$15,000 to this amount. 


WAR RISK DIRECTOR 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


either by the defeat of Mr. 
los or the return of Constantine. 


reinvestigation—was too 
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trigue and corruption. 


* Tue very suggestion was partial, 
aud filled with danger. France would 
Re, not have tolerated an inquiry in 
. -horraine, nor would the Ital- 
ins have permitted a plebiscite in 
the Slovene lands acquired by them. 
nd if statistics were to be revised 
Lae 8 loser showed fight, would 


| 
| 


encourage others to resort 
do extreme measures to destroy their 
instruments? Where, in- 


mous they may appear to be in the a commission to consider and report 
native press or elsewhere. A very in- on the desirability of revising the | 
teresting point in this connection is; Trade Act of 1857, under which all 
the influence of religion. The report trade in Denmark is now conducted. 
says, “There is in the East a patriot- The commission will represent the 
ism which has an even more fun-; government, and the principal com- 
damental sentiment than the patri- | mercial, industrial, agricultural and 
otism of home and country.” Vet fishing interests. The revision is con- 
about one-tenth of the population in sidered all the more necessary in view | 
Egypt is Christian and the Copt is of changes in the world situation 
ostensibly as fervent in the National- brought about by the war. | 
ist cause as any Muhammadan. Pos- | — — — a 
sibly he is acting under compunc- GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S RESIDENCE | 
tion, but this he will vigorously deny. By special correspondent of The Christian | 
3 Science Monitor | 
Christian Control | BEIRUT, Syria Hacky Bey El- 
In the writer’s long experience Azern, Governor-General of Damascus, | 
among the Muhammadan fellaheen he is to reside in the palace of Nazen | 
has found that they may be roused! Pasha. This historic palace was for a 
mainly in two ways: by interference while the residence of Emir Feisul. 
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7 ly 1 by his more 
U companions. <Again, the com- 
missioners might not agree among 
themselves, and if they agreed, their 
agreement might not happen to suit 
| of all the Allies—in which 
the big men might choose to dis- 

And disagreement entailed the 

chaos again, three, four or 

six months later, with more confer- 
necessity for forcing 

of the treaty, with 

equipped and organ- 
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| Special to The Christian Scien¢e Monitor 
‘Australasian News Office — 


From its 
* 3 » 


They 


and administrative. 
The Liberal government is faced by 
possibilities 


into several contesting sections, the 


strong probability is that the Labor 
Party may slip through the gap into 
office on a minority vote. Many years 
have passed since the workers’ party 
occupied the ministerial benches and. 
it may be questioned whether it had 
a clear majority in the country. 

In the last Parliament the Liberal 
Ministry, with the support of the Na- 
tionalists, was able to remain in office, 
Formerly there was a coalition gov- 
ernment, formed of Liberals and those 


de- Nationalists who were once Labor 


members, but broke away from tlie 
Trades Hall on the conscription issue. 
The Labor Party opposed compulsory 
service, so the section which cham- 
pioned it seceded and established 
themselves as a separate party—the 
Nationalists. Later they became at- 
tached.to the Liberals and were given 


ith two portfolios in the minietry during 


into power the Nationalists 


the war. 
Collapse of Coalition : 

Soon after. hostilities 100580 how- 
ever, the coalition collapsed, but, 
rather than assist the Labor Party 
voted 
with the Liberals. Since then, owing 
to political differences. and a difficulty 
in formulating a common policy, the 


7 2... 


| Nationalists have undertaken an alli- 


se ete G 


ase yr 
ostil- 


lity the partes appears to offer an 


rtunity to the Labor 
ace ning office. Late efforts 
being made by the anti-Labor. par- 


| ties to effect a comprehensive political 


agreement to stave off disaster. 
The elections take place today and 
Liberal Premier, Mr. Barwell, in a 
ppeech which has caused much com- 
ment and consternation in political 


icy e has issued what he regards as 


Empire. 


a proper and timely warning to the 
people of the danger which he con- 
siders confronts them. He said there 
were troubles affecting the British 
Empire in Egypt, India and Ireland. 
Those, and the actions of the revo- 
luti es in Bngland itself, and in 
the nions, showed the existence 
of a world-wide conspiracy against the 
Anarchists, Bolsheviki and 
others thought they saw in the dis- 


order and unrest a favorable oppor- 


tunity for the overthrow of our so- 


the |Cial system. and were directing their 
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forces against the British Empire be- 
cause they recognized in it their 
strongest foe, and knew it to be the 
greatest bulwark of ordered liberty 
the world had ever known. The bur- 
dens the mother country had to 
shoulder at present were enormous, 
but she would find the forces of co- 
hesion within herself were greater far 


than the forces that tended to disrup- 


Even His Excellency the Governor 
(Colonel Sir Archibald Weigall), who 
is not allowed to meddle in politics, 
has made a stirring appeal for the 
Settlement of the great unrest in Aus- 
tralia. He said there was a misun- 
derstanding between the two classes. 
No one ex those who. were blind 
to the events which were g place 
could possibly fail to see what their 

ibilities were in Australia to- 

, and how serious the immediate 

outlook was unless men of all creeds 

and classes were prepared to do what 
they could. 

“When men went to the war they did 
not ask, Are we going to get this,’ or 
Are we going to get that?” They did 
not say, These are our rights.’ All 


they said was, ‘This is our stl and 


I am a and 
sometimes when 2 ony up the 
paper and see so much hin- 


went. 


wil be fraught see with big issues—econ- | 
omic, financial 
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of which I can speak with knowledge, 
thé decline has continued at such a, 
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a action. 
Innocent-Looking Scheme 

Greatest interest centered round the 
negotiations between the miners and 
coal owners, not so mach 
the Miners Federation of Great Brit- 
ain—ably led by Robert Smillie and 
Frank Hogges—is one of the most 
powerful trade unions in the world 
and a force not to be underesti- 
mated, but because every one burns 
coal and in these times was deeply 
concerned as to whether the result 
of the negotiations will follow past 
experience and send up the price, 

It was an innocent-looking scheme 
submitted by the Mining Association 
of Great Britain and made public 
recently, and the community gen- 
erally will share with Evan Williams, 
the chairman of the association, the 
pride and appreciation expressed by 
him in stating that very important 
questions of policy had been mutually 
agreed upon between his association 
and the miners’ representatives. These 
are sufficiently important to warrant 
quoting in full, especially as ohe of 
the proposals at least introduces a 
new scheme in the regulation of 


subsidies. (2) The receipt of a 
standard wage should justify a corre- 
sponding minimum profit to the col- 
liery undertakings. (3) Any sur- 
plus remaining after these, and, of 
course, the usual working costs, 
should be divided between the men and 
the owners in agreed proportions, the 
workpeople's share to be an addition 
to their standard wages. (4) Joint 
audits of the owners’ books by ac- 
countants representing each side shall 
be made to ascertain all the data 
necessary for the periodical deter- 
mination of Wages. 

Although there. seemed agreement 
on the foregoing plan, anyone who has 
followed. the miners’ campaign for 
nationalization and joint control of 
industry, and has gone into the coal 
fields among the miners, will readily 
pereeive that there is sufficient com- 
bustible material in the details when 
they come to be hammered out to 
cause a fair-sized. upheaval. 

Against Subsidies 

Take the very first Clause, to which 
every business man or responsible 
union official would contribute. 
Rightly, both miners and employers 
agree that no industry should be sub- 
sidized. But what Frank Hodges and 
Evan Williams regerd as an industry 
are two different matters: the former 
is emphatic that whatever coal the 
mines of Great. Britain are capable of 
yielding should be treated as one unit 
in all negotiations affecting wages and 
working conditions; whereas Mr. Wil- 
hams is equally as emphatic in the 
opini that each and every mining 
undertaking should be responsible for 
its own financial position, and should 
rest firmly on its own bottom. 

g this point, Mr. Williams 
explained that he knew of a typical 
colliery undertaking which, in con- 


all tend to improve wages. 


but pe 
the possibilities of this until final 
agreement is reached and published. 
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9 it is as much one as that 80 


violently discarded by the miners for 


some years, the operations of which 


acted, it is alleged, 80 en against 


them. 

Actual working costs were also to 
be included in the calculation, 80 
that economy and efficient working of 
the mines, of. which the miners have 
had much to say in the past, would 
Every 
labor-saving device will be welcomed, 
rhaps one should not dwell upon 


PROSPECT OF CHURCH 
UNION IN SCOTLAND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

GLASGOW, . Scotland—Speaking to 
the members of the Glasgow Elders 
Association, the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, the Rev. Dr. Martin Peebles, 
made mention of the subject of the 
proposed union of his church with 
the United Free Church of Scotlanc. 
He was confident, he said, that under 
God the union would be a blessiug to 
Scotland. The bill that was to be 
presented to Parliament was to be a 
government one, which would give it 
a very much better chance. But there 
was reason to believe that its passage 


tending. he was afraid, to wreck the 
bill if they possibly could. He did not 
think, however, that their power to do 
damage was in proportion to the stir 
they created. There was no doubt 
that the great public opinion of Scoi- 
land was on the side of the bdil', and 
they had impressed that on the gentle- 
men of the Cabinet with whom they 
had been in conference. 

Dr. Martin Peebles thought it was 
to the everlasting credit of the 
Church of Scotland that whatever 
happened, she was the first to hold 
out the olive branch and to say she 
was prepared to make even sacri- 
fices, not ofany essential laws of na- 
tional religion, but such sacrifices in 
detail and in 20n-essentials as might 
facilitate the desired union. Even if 
the’ bill passed, as he was confident 
would be the case, they would still 
have a delicate situation in fron of 
them. He beiieved, however, that in 
spite of the minority, which he did 
not think was of considerable di- 
mensions, that the United Free 
Church would Honorably meet them 
when the time of negotiations came. 
There were problems coming up 
against the Christian church, and if 
they were not united in their Chris- 
tianity, they would be borne down 
altogether. 

Moreover; there had been an abso- 
Inte waste of men and money in 
the past, and for that reason, among 


the name of God. If the ‘pill were 
passed and the union accomplished, 
he did not think they would be giv- 
ing up anything. But they would have 
greater rty to deal with the inter- 
nal affairs of their church, and to ar- 
range their territorial ministry 
throughout the land more easily than 
they could et present. 


s¢quence of the slump in coal, fol- 
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: going to. be ust a qui set one. 
en og very noisy, and were in- 


others, he approved of the, union in | 
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the insensate foreign pol- 
med during the rule of this 
previous House of Commons,” 
tO on such a resolu- 


gnats 
; aie 


1 


in their 
operation, they were as old as the 
capitalistic system and would remain 

; Various rem- 


production—which means 
wage reduction—and the stimulation 
of foreign trade, but there was no cure 
for unemployment under the capitalist 
system. 
Irish Policy. Blamed 

The present widespread unemploy- 
ment and ‘distress was due; not to 
one of the many cycles of trade de- 
pression, but directly to the policy 
which had been pursued by the Brit- 
ish and allied governments since the 
war; a policy ‘which had made the 
greater part of Europe unable to buy 
the goods which British workmen 
were ready to manufacture. It was 
impossible under the present world 
organization for any one country to 
be prosperous while her neighbors 
were impoverished. The British Gov- 
ernment’s Irish policy, too, contrib- 
uted largely to the unemployment 
trouble, for Ireland was one of Brit- 
ain’s biggest customers, before the 
governmeént’s policy had damaged 
Irish trade. 

Miss W. G. Rinder, secretary of the 
“Fight the Famine” council, speaking 
in support of the resolution, related 
some of her experiences in the fam 
ine-stricken areas of Central Europe, 
and she said that as far as the world 
generally was concerned under-pro- 
duction and the state of the foreign 
exchanges was at the bottom of the 
present unemployment difficulty. The 
eme in Vienna, for instance. were 
sorely in need of the necessities of 
lite, but they had no money with 
which to buy them, nor were they 
able to produce goods for bartering 
purposes. She had met an interna- 
tional dealer in condensed milk who 
had beea supplying the Viennese with 
this commodity, and when she asked 
him how he.got payment, he had re- 
plied that since the paper money was 
absolutely valueless; the government 
was paying him in pictures, tapestries, | 
and carpets taken from the houses of 
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"ot 29 per cen 5 


for Sir Robert - 
that indemnity 


While as 
proposal 


Horne ; . 


‘should go to the distant parts of the {fs . 


earth from where in return we could 
supply ourselves with raw materials, 
it would cause as much unemployment 


as it was supposed to cure, and if Ger- 


man goods were. sent, say; to the 
Argentine, the less British goods 
would the Argentine require. The 
immediate remedy for unemployment, 
said Mr. Brailsford, was the restora- 
tion of the foreign exchanges. 


PAPER AND PULP ; 
WAGE DISPUTE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastérn News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Because 
the manufacturers are demanding a 
reduction of 30 per cent in wages and 
an increase in hours of from eight to 
nine, a proposal which the union lead- 
ers have rejected, a strike of the 35,000 
workers in the paper and pulp in- 
dustry in the United States and Can- 
ada is possible on May 11. 
Representatives of the workers and 
their employers met on Saturday. The 
men adopted a resolution that their 
rejection of the proposal be submitted 
to the workers for their approval or 
rejection, with the understanding that 
in case satisfactory agreements are 
not made between now and the time 
of the expiration of the present agree- 
ments, work shall automatically cease 
in the mills of the companies. 


CROP: SEASON EARLY 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

JACKSON, Mississippi—Never with- 
in memory has the crop season been 
so far advanced as now. Spring is 
three to four weeks early. Corn is 
knee high, cotton is up on many farms, 
sweet potato slips are ready to be set 
out in the field, oats are headed and 
will be ready to cut in May instead 
of June as heretofore, the town vege- 
table gardens are all furnishing 
“greens,” while English peas adorn 
many tables, as do Irish potatoes, let- 
tuce, radishes, spring onions, etc., and 
tomatoes are in many places ready to 
stake and tie up. Abundant yields are 
promised everywhere. 


Up to the present to send a let - 
ter and get a reply from the Congo 
has usually meant a delay of three or 
four months. When the aerial 3 
are completed senders will be able to 
obtain replies on the return of the 
mail steamer which has carried the 
original letters. 

Great importance is attached to the 
development of aviation in the Congo, 
and the Société Forminiére, which ex- 
ploits the diamond mines in the Kasaj 
at Djoko-Punda, is preparing to estab- 
lish an air service between Kinshasa 
and their works. The line will cover 
a distance of 500 miles in two days 
as compared with the 35 to 40 days 
at present required to get to the 
mines. A hydrographic map of the 
River Congo has. also been decided 
upon, and it is hoped to complete the 
work by hydroplane in about three 
years’ time, as against 10 to 15 years 
in the ordinary way. 

SHIP WAGE CONFERENCE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
front its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Shipown- 
| ers and workers will begin confer- 

ences this week on a possible reduced 
wage scale and revised working rules. 
The owners will confer with the en- 
gineers first on Wednesday and with 
the sailors, firemen and stewards as 
soon as possible thereafter. Captain 
Eugene E. O'Donnell of Boston is 
chairman of the American Shipowners 
Association committee on conferences. 
No conference is planned at present 
with the masters, mates and pilots, 
whose wage and working agreement 
does not expire until August 1. Agree- 
ments with the other men expire 
May 1. 

It is said that the owners will stand 
for the open shop and if they do an 
amicable agreement is unlikely. The 
association has already ratified a scale 
effective May 1. calling for a reduction 
of about 20 per cent in wages of the 
marine engineers and of from $15 to 
$25 a month for the unlicensed per- 
| sonnel. 


JORDAN MARSH 


COMPANY—Boston 


private people, but as these were com- 
ing to an end he did not see any fur- | 
ther prospect of further trade along | 
those lines. : 

{ 


German Gods Not Wanted 


H. N. Brailsford, who spent six 
months of last year in traveling 
through the war-stricken areas of 
Europe, said that the war and peace 
had swept over Europe like an im- 
mense catastrophe of nature, and had 
obliterated, from a trade point of view, 
a mass of civilized human beings as 
effectively as though a flood had cov- 
ered everything but the hill tops. This 
wave of impoverishment hdd affected 
even the soil itself, for it had been 
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Luggage 
of Character 


In our luggage section we feature 
Hartmann Cushion Top Ward- 
robe Trunks and hand luggage of 
correspond ingly high quality. 


lowing on the heels of the general 
depression at home and abroad, “con-. 
verted a credit of some thousands of | 
pounds in December into a loss of over 
£50,000 in January.” Proceeding, he 

said that: In more than one coal field | 


pate that the average loss per ton on 
1 raised has recently not fallen far 

of £1. * 
While one can appreciate the anxi- 


Correct Apparel 


DISTINGUISHED MODES 
ot Individuality 


Suits, Wraps, Coats, 
W Sports Costumes a 


of Mr. Hodges to main- 
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BETTER BAKERIES 


= choicest Bakery Goods and 


Chauffeurs’ Suits 


Tailored with painstaking 
care and correct in every 


detail. 


All wool fabries of 
whipeord and _shark- 
skin 


5 
Overcoats to match 


Regulation 
match suits. 
Chauffeurs’ Mackin- 
toshes, black or gray 


15.00 to 25.00 


Chauffeurs’ 
Gloves. 


Chauffeurs’ Oxford 
Palm Beach. Dusters 


Driving 


3.50 to 4.00 


18.00 
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Special 
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With regulation cap to match. A complete outfit for your 
chauffeur—coat, cap and trousers—all at this low price. 


. Beoond Avenue at Spring Street SEATTLE 


Other Values for the Motorist Include 


Imported Double Breasted’ Tweed Cost. 0.00 
Imported Leather and Tweed Reversible Coats.......55.00 


Other articlés in Auto Apparel and Accessories, includjng robes and rugs, 
can always be found here—all. of them dependable and good value. 
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e| Hulio! ‘little water rat; What a time 
seems 


* | height and his gri- 

. and. movements was a very 
gnizable figure, and people were 
ie img over from Amsterdam 
sight of him; this was so much 
him that it is said to be 


ide reason he turned his back so 


: The. quiet 
did not regret his de- 


poorer folk had been rather flur- 


mie when the boisterous giant paid 


* 
1 


surprise visits. ä 
Peter worked at Amsterdam through 


_ the winter and in January fulfilled hts 
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* hs 

7 ’ * 5 
8 . 


cht, escorted by three men- of-war. 
was lodged at 15, Buckingham 
Strand, where he received 
William in dis shirt sleeves. 

did the eights of London with 
customary thoroughness before 
— down to Deptford, where Sayes 
was sublet to him by the then 
Captain Benbow, who had become its 


southern California, went with their 


of beards to the altering of 
as he did in his pleas- 

might oppose it; what 
insisted on every one 

ting, and he indiscriminately 
| ears of men and women 


| find some of these flowers. 


Hut I think it would be more fun not 
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true artists, you see. And they work 
low field ants first erect pillare, then 


stay there, for at work!” said Rob. 


*i grass was almost to the tops of their 
“Isn't the grass soft here,” Dorothy 
‘said. ‘ 


BES 
1 


guess it?’ said Jack. 

“But they don’t all build houses like 
that, do they?” 

“Some kinds of ants build a house 


on the surface of the ground, with 


many stories, one above the other, 
with large chambers and arched ceil- 
ings. tiny houses rise up like 
cone-shaped mounde. You have seen 
them often.” 

“And some live in trees, don’t they?“ 
asked Rob. 

“Yes, some live in old wood of tree 
trunks, Where they burrow and hollow 
out hundreds of little compartments, 
with partitions as thin as paper. But 
everything ie perfectly finished, down 
to the smallest detail. The ants are 
careful, conscientious workmen, and 


much as our architects do. The yel- 


springing arches from pillar to pillar, 
and lastly they build above these 
loose piles of soil for the covering. 
The clay, kneatied with rain water 
into mortar, is smeared with wheat- 
stalks, blades of grass, or anything 
they can find for a support, and 
formed into tiny pillars, which hold 
up the arches. In these palatial dwell- 
ings they pass the winter months. 
Then they are ready for a busy sea- 
son, the industrious little creatures!“ 

“T would like to be able to look 
right into the ground or.through the 
wood into~the trees, and see the ants 


“Wouldn't it be great!“ said Jack. 


Hullo! . 
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Since you lett your river hole with 
its willow beams. 

Now that roots are plentiful I'm glad 
you're back again, 

It very nice to see you after winter 
and the rain. 


Hullo! Jittle yellow frog; back again 
you’ye come : 

At the very first approaching of the 
yellow springtime sun; 

What's that song you're singing? 
“Croak.” My! that’s just fine; 
Well, now I think I'll leave you, 

‘cause you'd like to go and dine. 


Hullo! little cottontail; 
through the gorse, 

Did you see that grasshopper you 
just jumped across? 

I've had to stay. indoors a lot because 
of winter snows: 

And it’s very nice to see you—though 
you wrinkle up your nose. 


Hullo, mother hedgehog; ah! 
found you out 

Underneath the oak tree's roots. What 
were you about | 

To choose your home 80 carelessly? 
But I'm glad you're back again 

‘Calise it’s really nice to see you after 
winter and the rain. 


peeping 


I’ve 


Hunting Yellow 
Violets ) 


Dorothy and Douglass, who lived in 


aunt one Saturday morning to hunt 
for yellow violets. It was the last of 
March and just the time for the violets 
to bloom. 

These violets grow wild in southern 
California and are a very pretty yellow 
instead of blue or purple. They really 
look more like little pansies and are 
sometimes called pansies. Aunt was 
wondering if they would be able to 


“The yellow violets grow ip very} 
protected spots only,” she explained, 


to tell you about them but let you hunt 
and find them yourself.” ; 

“Yes, do that way,” Dorothy and 
Douglass agreed. 

They all climbed up a grassy bank- 
ing on the side of a big hill and the 


the trees, — sone long-stemmed 
flowers. 8 

„Aren't 
claimed. 


they pretty!” Aunt ex- 


low on the front side and dark brown 

on the back.” 

And I know something, too,“ Doug- 

lass said as he crawled out of the 

bushes with a bouquet of the flowers. 
“What is it?“ Dorothy asked. 


like a heart,” he said. 

Dorothy and Douglass put their 
bouquets down and hurried off for 
more and returned with another 
bunch of violets. 

“What more did you find out about 
them?” Aunt asked. 

“That they grow where it is partly 
shady,” Douglass answered. 

“That's right,” Aunt Said, and now 
we will go home, down the other side 
of the hill, and I will show you some- 
thing else.” 

They all started down the othér side 
of the hill and Dorothy and Douglass 
hurried ahead to find more violets. 

That's a joke,” Aunt called to them 
after they had hunted several minutes. 
“The violets grow on just one side of 
a hillside usually, and that’s why you 
found them on the other side.” 

Sure enough, none grew on the slope 
they were now on, and Aunt explained 
that the violets like the afternoon sun- 
shine when the sun is not quite so 
hot. 

And Dorothy and Douglass had 
such nice big bouquets that they were 
contented to_go home then and show 
them to their mother. 


Snowflake 


A little girl by the name of Betsy, 
who lived in the country, thought she 
would like to have a white bunny with 
pink eyes. On a trip to a near-by city 
one winter’s day, Betsy and her 
mother met a little boy who had a 
white rabbit which he said he would 
sell. So they bought it and named it 
Snowflake. 

He was a dear little playmate, and 
allowed Betsy to dress him up in her 
doll’s clothes and ride him around in 
her doll’s buggy. When epring came, 
Betsy made arrangements for new 
quarters for Snowflake. She decided 
to put him in her little playhouse. 
Here Snowflake was happy, for he 
could come and go as he pleased and 
play in the garden. 


Flags | 
Specially for The oe Science Monitor 
Today is not a holiday | 
But yet the flags are out; 
All lightly in the sun and wind 
They toss their folds about. 


They wave above the marshy field, 


One thing that Chipmun 
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“These are the real yellow | 
violets. Their pretty petals are yel-| 


“Their leaves are shaped somewhat 7 ONY yea Wome Mave & Rere Uae 


Two Pocketfuls of 
Strawberries 
There are not many people who 
would not appreciate having some 
one come to them and fill one of 
their coat pockets or a handbag with 


nuts. Well, chipmunks are not a bit 
different from people in this respect, 


filing the pockets of these little 
squirrels with nuts—they like to do 
the filling themselves. You think, I 
suppose, that this writing about chip- 
munks having pockets is just one way ' 
of having fun, and that they have no 
pockeis. But you would be mistaken, | 
for Mr. Chipmunk has two quite re- 
spectable pockets and in the queerest | 
place imaginable. ‘He has one pocket 
in each of his cheeks. And they“ are 
quite roomy affairs, too. John Bur- 
roughs, who loved the outdoors and 
the chipmunks about as much as the 
chipmunks like nuts, has written a lit- 
tie story about Mr. Chipmunk's roomy 
pockets. Burroughs had been out in 
the woods. gathering strawberries and 
had placed on the ground a cupful: 
of the berries while he drank of a 
brook near at hand. A chipmunk, 
racing along in the woods, saw the 
cup and, as Burroughs says, “cocked 
himself up on the rim of the cup and 
proceeded to eat my choicest berries. 
I remained motionless and observed 
him. He had.eaten but two when the 
thought seemed to occur to him that 
he might be doing better, and he be- 
gan to fill his pockets. Two, four, 
six, eight of my berries quickly dis- 
appeared, and the cheeks of the little 
vagabond swelled. But all the time 
he kept eating, that not a moment 
might be lost. Then he hopped off the 
cup, and went skipping from stone to 
stone till the brook was passed, when 
he disappeared in the woods. In two or 
three minutes he was back again, and 
went to stuffing himself as before; then 
he disappeared a second time, and I 
imagined told a friend of his, for in a 
moment or two along came a bobtailed 
chipmunk, as if in search of some- 
thing, and passed up, and down, and 
around, but did not quite hit the spot. 
Shortly, the first returned a.third time, 
and had now grown a little fastidious, 
for he began to sort over my berries, 
and to bite into them, as if to taste 
their quality. He was not long in 
loading up, however, and in making 
off again.” 

So. you see this chipmunk's pockets 
held eight fine, juicy strawberries 
whicnt he later probably took away to 
his home underground. You may not 
be able to fill a chipmunk’s pockets 
with strawberries or nuts with your 
own hands, but there is one very 
splendid way in which you can show 
your affection for the trim little ani- 
mal who cocks himself up and looks 
at you as you pass along among the 
trees, or who clings head downward 
on the side of a tree and notes you 
carefully with round, eyes to see 
just where you are going. The way 
you can help the chipmunk is this: 
carry a handful of eorn or nuts to the 
hole in the ground where you have 
seen the chipmunk disappear. This 


. 


is the chipmunk’s home, and it is in and out of the cracks, to call on a: 


ks like is strawberries 


Just outside the door and then watch 


| munk remains in his hole and does 


‘steps which led down from the dusty 


und watch the people passing to and 


| 


; 
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[Giuseppe left ‘him on the steps just 


1 think if I can see a little hole any- 


the market place, and all the houses. 
One day you shall see it all. I will 
take you in my K.“ 

That made Luigi very eager to 380, 
and the next morning he was up 
bright and early, sunning himself on 
the top step. Giuseppe laughed when 

e saw him. 

“You are an impatient fellow, my 
friend,” he cried, “I did not say to- 
day, I said one day. But as you are 
all ready, and today is a half-holiday | 
you may come if you like,” and he 
picked him up. 

Away they went down the hill, 
joggity-jolt, joggity-jolt; Luigi peep- 
ing out of a hole at the bottom of the 
pocket with one eye. They passed the 
Lavandagia with her washing, and the 
Prete, and a mule team, for Giuseppe 
was in a hurry, and at last they came 
to the town. Luigi had never seen 
so many people together. He wrig- 
gled about so much that he almost 
fell out of. the pocket altogether. 
When they came to the school 


outside the door—behind a big stone. 
“Now wait for me, my friend,” he 
said. At 12 o’clIock I will come and 
take you home Again.“ And he went 
in to his lessons. 
“Ah how 1 wish I lived 
town,” Luigi said to himself. 


in the 
“In fact 


where near I shall take it, and then 
I can see Giuseppe every day when 
he comes to school.” 

So he hunted about, and hunted 
about, until he found a cool little 
hole just up by the door, and there 


aes except Sturton, greeted this 


rk. 

“Try it yourself, Stubbs,” he replied 
without enthusiasm. 

“We've got to have something new,” 
said the Walrus, “all the good things 
have been done heaps of times.” 

“You're right, Wally,” and the Car- 
penter patted him on the neck. “They 
Sane’ has Negro minstrels at every 
concert ever since we can remember.” 

Baker tried again. “Well, anyway, 


what are we going to do?!“ j 

“My dear young friends,” said the 
Carpenter, “I’m afraid we've got. to 
come down to Sturton's play, there's 
nothing else for a 

“I'll write in the jokes for you,” 
said Stubbs, “just to give it ginger!” 

When Sturton and Stubbs had fin- 
ished chasing each other round the 
room they sat down again. “I can't 
make a play out of nothing,” said 
Sturton. “You chaps give mé the 
characters and some sort of a story 
—the plot you know and the rest's 
easy.“ 


Dvery one Come on, 


cheered. 
characters!” 


he sat and waited till the clock in 
the tower struck 12 and Giuseppe 


‘came out to find him. 
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lined with all sorts of leaves and has 
a large store room for just such 
things as you like to give him. Put 
your handful of corn in à little pile 


from a distance how long it requires 
for the chipmunk to carry it into his 
house. This is an easy and an in- 
teresting way to show your love for 
the little squirrel during Kindness to 
Animals week, but one good thing 
about doing this is that you can do 
it every week if you really like him 
well enough, except during the coldest | 
months of winter, for then the chip- 


not come out until spring. 


How Luigi Went 


to Town 


Luigi the lizard lived in a little 
hole in a wall; but it was not an 
ordinary hole, nor was it an ordinary 
wall, for Luigi lived in Italy. The 
wall was very old, and very yellow; 
and stood at the top of some steep 


high road, through an olive grove, to 
the blue-green sea. The hole was 
hidden under a queer spiky plant, 
called a cactus. 

Very often Luigi would come and 
lie out on the top step in the sun 


from. the little town. They all loved 
him, he was so smart with his dark 
green coat, and the person who loved 
him best of all was little Giuseppe 
who lived in the cottage just across 
the way. .Every morning he would 
come to the. top step and call, “Buon 
Giono Luigi,” and that little fellow 
would slip out of his hole under the 
cactus and run up Giuseppe's bare 
brown legs, and over his blue cotton 
ghirt till he reached his shoulder, and 
there he would sit, blinking and bask- 
ing and saying to himself: 

“Ho, what a fine fellow I am to be 
sure! Now I can see the world 
indeed.” 

Then came a morning when the 
sun shone hot on the yellow wall 
and on the steps, but there was no 
Giuseppe. Luigi waited for a long 
time and at last he came out to see 
what was happening; he looked up 
the road and then he looked down 
the road, but there was still no sign 
of Giuseppe. 

“Dear me,” he said, as he sat on 
the top step. “I wonder where he h 
gone to.” i 

All day he sat there in the sun 
watching the peopje passing by. First 
there came the vandagia carrying 
a bundle of washing on her head, and 
then a peasant from the mountains 
with his mule team, cracking his whip 
and shouting “Ohé! ohé!” as he went 
down toward the town; but no 
Giuseppe. Then e the Prete from 
the chiesa up among the olive 
groves, and “Ohé! ohe 6!’--another 
mule team, but still no Giuseppe. 

“Well, well,” said Luigi, when the 

: : li 
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„1 wont wait longer. 
When my friend Giuseppe. wants me 
he must find me.” And off he went, 


* 
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“Come along Luigi,” cried the boy, | 
“It is time to go home; come out ot 
your little hole.” 


But Luigi the lizard only went fur- | 


ther in, and his bright eyes blinked | 


and seemed to say as plainly as any- 
thing, 

“No, no, I have found a nice little 
house down here and I am going to 
live in town.” 


choose your roared 


Baker. 

“Julius Cesar for me,” said Me- 
Bride. “Friends, Romans and coun- 
trymen—I could recite that if 1 was 
properly approached.” ä 


| “191 be Richard Coeur de Lion if 


can have a sword and a minstrel at 
my heels—and some spurs to make 
him sing” and the Carpenter bounded 
up and careered round the room wav- 
ing an imaginary banner as though 
10,000 crusaders followed at his heels. 


: “7 a HT. > ne but y “ wil N 
find it hot down here, Luigi, and there 
are no plants for you to run about in. | 
Very soon you will want to come 
home again with me.” 

He was quite right. Luigi the 
lizard only stayed in town a week. 
but in that week he learned a great 
many things to tell his friends. 


Kindness to Animals 
3 Week | 


Here we are again, once more on 
the first day of kindness to animals 
week. That’s fine! Let us make it 
kindness to animals year, and that will 
be a good beginning for this day next 
year and all the other years. 
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Giuseppe understood him 
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There are plenty of ways of being berry Finn, Richard the First, Peg- 


kind to animals. We can remember 
the animale that live in our yards, 
horses that work in the fields, draw- 
ing wagons or plowing, all animals 
indeed that are in captivity, as well 
as those that are so much with us 
in our homes, cats, dogs and birds. 
All of these have left their natural 
means of livelfhood and depend en- 
tirely upon their human: masters. 
Children can be watchful for their 
good. Any boy or girl around a farm, 
for instance, should be alert to notice 
that the animals have water, that they 
are being cared for and regularly fed. 
in this way they can help, not only 
the animals, but those in whose care 
they are, who may have grown a bit 
forgetful or careless: 

Besides being kind to those in need, 
you can also be friendly in a thousand 
ways, too many to mention. Help the 
birds to build their ne costly. Find 
bits of wool or fluff and feathers and 
scatter these round outside the house 
where you live. Birds are everywhere 
and the jolly little sparrows that build 
right in the cities, and play like chil- 
dren in the streets, are just as lov- 
able as the rarer birds. Do all you 
can for them. Kindness to animals 
week is a good week to think of un- 
selfish things to do, and all the other 
fifty-one weeks of the year are good 
weeks for thinking of more nice things 
and for putting them into practice. 


Growing Needles and 
Threads 


In some parts of South America, 
and in Mexico, the natives do not 
have to keep workbaskets, I am told. 
For the needles and threads grow on 
the trees, all ready to sew with! The 
needle is a slender thorn that grows 
on the end of the leaf of the maguey 
tree, and the thread is attached to the 
thorn. It is made of a-sort of fiber, 


thin as a thread. All one has to do 


is to pluck the thorn with the thread 
attached, and go to work with one’s 
sewing! This type : 
thread afe, perhaps, well enough for 


sewed, for in some sections 
and South America. the cost 


because 


ot needle and 
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and he never went to school. 

“We must have a lady in the play,” 
said Baker. 

“We'll make you into Queen Eliza- 
beth,” sang out McBride. 

“Juliet!” 

inderalla!“ 

“Fatima!” 

Every one had ideas for Baker, but 
he scouted them all. “If I must be a 
lady,” he said, I'll be David Copper- 
field’s Peggotty or no one at all—I’m 
in the middle of reading him.” 

“Wally’s got to be Humpty Dumpty,” 
said Stubbs and every one pounded 
the desks to show their approval. 
The Walrus smiled cheerfully. He 
was plump, there was no denying it. 

Don't mind me,” remarked Sturton 
with a grin. “Julius Cesar, Huckle- 
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gotty and now Humpty Dumpty— 
they’re a gay lot for a play! I may 
as well be Stalky just to bring it up 
to date—and, now then, let’s have the 
plot.” 

For the first time that afternoon 
there was a moment’s pause. Then 
Baker the practical came to the res- 
cue. : 
They're all alike in one thing,” he 
said, “they all come out of books.” 
Sturton seized his hand and shook 
it up and down like a pump handle. 
“That’s a great idea. We'll make 
"em all come out of books in the first 
act.” 

Who's going to make six books big 
enough to hold us?” asked Wally, but 
he was promptly suppressed. 

„We've got a fine start,” 
McBride, “but where’s your plot?” 

“I'll lead you on a crusade,” and the 
Carpenter began waving again. 

“A crusade against prep—good for 
you!” shouted Stubbs. 

“Do you think they would let us 
act that?” asked Baker scornfully. 

“Let’s make them go on an adven- 
ture,” said Sturton. “Act 1 they come 
out and talk a bit, then go off and ex- 
plore the world, Act 2 they meet again 
and tell their adventures.“ 

“Act 3 they all go back to bed,” 
put in the Carpenter. 

“Yes,” Sturton agreed, they'll have 
to hop back into their books. Stalky’s 
fed up with the movies.” . 

“Julius Cesar despises the p 
conference,” proclaimed McBride with 
the utmost solemnity. 
| “Peggotty can’t bear paying 5 
shillings a pound for butter,” said 
Baker, “and as for buttons—-when you 
lose them at the rate she does—.”’ 

“What about Huck, Stubbs?” asked 
Wally. 

“I think,” said Stubbs, slowly and 


said 


will pay a visit to this school.” Wild. 
cheers greeted the remark.. 

“What'll he say about our patent 
porridge?” ‘ 

“Or Twigger's home work?” 

“Or tagging? 

“Or the 6 a. m. bell?” 

“Hurrah for Huck!” 
“Shake, everybody shake!“ com- 
manded Sturton when the cheers sub- 
sided. We've done it. All you bave 
to do is to get right into your own 
part and on the night tu go li 
hot cakes. I won't have to’ write the 


quite simple. * 


thing at all.” 
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‘with much meaning, “I think Huck 
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of Rail-. 

Jonduc why there Should de 

eral reduction ot wages, from 
the men’s point of view, 

In the face of the continued losses 

3 Loni by the report of the railway 

19 ee anxiety of the security 


as can 
was told on Saturday by the 
or the 


expenses 
e the deficit was $1,167,800, 
109 out of 202 roads 14 
f expense and taxes. the 
„ ad ds In, the February classification, 
La ‘tn the eastern district, 16 in 
‘he sou , and 44 in the western. 
roads reporting in February 
at a mileage of 235.562 miles. 
a result of of the deficit, the car- 
I short $63,804,000 of earning 


tne 


s by Districts 
8 Jon association's statement con- 


3 — revenues for Feb- 
A, were $406,658,000, or a decrease 
of 4% per cent compared with those 
for the Same month in 1920, while 
total operating expenses were $385,- 
, or a decrease of 7% per 
cen W gang with February one 
Near net railway operating 
Re —— however, was reduced 56% 
per cent, compared with that for Feb- 
ruary. 1930, at which time there was 
a defi of $16,561,000. . | 
"the six months the in- 
into effect on August 26 
railway operating income 
totaled 3218. 
at the annual 
cent on their 
“vem On the basis of 
an anual return of 6 per cent, it 
_ ‘Was estimated they would earn dur- 
8 ins that period $531,686,000. During 
‘the first four months of the increased 
rates, that is, from September 1 to 
Jan 1, their net operating income 
at the annual rate of 3.3 per cent. 
show that the roads 


he amount which it had been 
| they would earn under the 
sed rates. Those in the eastern 
tailed by 146 per cent, while 
in the southern fell short 96 
. and those in the western 
dy 91% per cent. In the 
“district, their net operating 
pew ot ana rate of only 
thes of 1 per cent on 
b valuation. while in the west- 
was ‘one-half ‘of 1 per cent. 


ne Eastern Section 
pmplete reports from the eastern 
tric “show that the operating rev- 
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ate White House on Saturday and 
| aid" wen respects to President Har- 
din. The 


closer 


commerce 


this friendly 
ness men of the United States. We 


ore 
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‘Ret decrease of 24,525 work 
dec! ater om 


a — N ee 
States Employment Service. These 
arm, it is pointed out, employed 1,- 
bo workers on February 28, while 
they reported ret 786 workers em- 
ployed on March 3 
The greatest . took place m 
e iron and steel industry, 26.979 


as ruary. 
decrease of 3605 watkira or 4.5 per 
cent, is shown to have taken place in 
the metals aud metal products in- 
dustry, other than iron and steel. In 
the paper and printing industry, 1467 
wer workers were employed, while 


of the mission, the 


President was told, was to establish 
or trade relations between the 
‘Dusiness men of the United States and} 


“In all the cities we have visited,” 
Mr. Novelo said, “the chambers of 
ve extended us many 
courtesies attentions, and we de- 
sire to express our appreciation of 
ption from the busi- 


in stone, clay, and glass products 
industries was. 2.7. 

The greatest increase in employ- 
Went in March took. place in the 
vehicles for land transportation in- 
dustry. This was also true in Feb- 
ruary. In this industry there were 
61.342 more workers employed, or an 
merease of 28.1 per cent. Increases in 
employment were also noted in the 
leather and lumber industries, al- 
though the per cent of increases in 
‘both was small. 

Denver, Colorado, reported .the 
greatest decrease in employment in 
March, the per cent of decrease be- 
ing 43.8. The curtailment of rail- 
road activities is looked upon as the 
main cause of increased unemploy- 
ment in that city: Idleness was preva- 
lent-in the building trades and among 
the packing-house workers. A slack- 
ness was also noted in shops manu- 

‘facturing mining machinery, due to 
lack of orders. 

Columbus, Ohio, followed Denver in 
unemployment, the per cent of de- 
creased unemployment amounting to 
225. Following Columbus came Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, with 17.2 per cent; 
| Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 16.1 per cent; 
Sioux City, Iowa, 15:5 per cent, and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 12.7 per 
cent. Employment decreased 4.4 per 
‘cent and 1.1 per cent in New York 
City and Boston respectively. The 
lowest per cent of decrease, . is 
shown in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Detroit, Michigan, reported the 
greatest increase in employment in 
March, the per cent of increase being 
32.4. Reports of extensive building 
programs continued to issue from this 
city during March. A total of $75,- 
000,000 was mentioned. Of this total, 


feel very well satisfied with the re- 
sult of our mission, which is strictly 
commercial. 

“All of the chambers of commerce 
we have visited have accepted invita- 
tions to send delegates to the inter- 
national conference to de held in 
Mexico City on June 20-26 next. We 
hope that in the near future commer- 
cial relations between our two coun- 
tries will increase very rapidly.” 

Although the National Bank of Mex- 
ico has been permitted to open its 
doors, the banking situation in Mexico 
is still serious, according to advices 
‘| from the Mexican capital. The Banco 
de Nuevo Leon, the Banco de Sonora, 
the Mercantile de Monterey, and the 
Occidental de Puebla are also about 
to open. 

As soon as the Congress convened 
in special session last February, Presi- 
dent Obregon submitted a bill provid- 
‘ing, among other features, for eight 
regional banks as government banks 
with a sole bank of issue. The bank- 
ing committee, however, voted againsc 
the measure, saying that the on- 
stitutionality of the measure was dues- 
tionable. President Obregon then 
3 2 bill. 


bkers, legislators 
| sO W. executive 
ae” of the government was then 
called and, after protracted ses 
‘sions, a new banking bill was drafted. 
This, in Aime, was submitted to the 
Congress, and it is now under con- 
sideration. more than $40,000,000 will be for home 

A formal, semi-official statement has | construction, it is claimed. About 5500 
just been made public in Mexico City, | motor cars daily are now being turned 


their | lations contained in the original offer 


admitting an indebtedness to the banks out in the Detroit area. Although 


depredations on them during the rev- ahead of the demand, manufacturers | 
olution. This does not include from | regard the situation as indicative of 
$0,000,000 to 37,000,000 pesos claimed | permanent improvement and are add- 
by the banks as an indebtedness of ing to forces daily. 

the government as a result of their Flint, Michigan, followed Detroit in 
relations with Victoriano Huerta. | increased employment with a 12.2 per 


ollowing Flint came 
BOTH SIDES ARE nse 
STANDING FIRM 


American Legion Not to Take 
Knights of Columbus Gift Un- 
less Restrictions Are Removed 


Special to The Christies 8 Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia United States is “decidedly easier” | 
With the American Legion standing | than it has been for three years, the 
firm on its determination not to ac- | Department of Agriculture announces. 
cept any gift from any person or Reports to the bureau of crop esti- 
organization whatsoever, which is not mates April 1 showed that while the 
presented to them outright, and the | Percentage of normal supply was 95.2 
Knights of Columbus apparently un- the relative demand was only 87.5 and 
willing to remove the conditions con- the ratio of supply to demand was 
tained in their proposed $5,000,000 | 108.8. 
gift to the Legion, the possibility of | Reduction of from 
erecting the proposed $5,000,000 me- in farm wages as compared with last 
morial building in this city is now ear and an ample supply were re- 
thought to be very slim. ported by several eastern states. 

The members of the Legion still 
hope that the Knights of Columbus; FOREST PROTECTION 
will modify their proposed gift, but 
present indications are that the stipu- 


dent increase. 


cent inerease; 


| per cent, and Paterson, New Jersey, | 


cent. 
setts. 


Farm ew e Easier 


will not be eliminated. 

John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman 
of the national legislative commit- 
tee of the American Legion, stated 
that the whole matter was thoroughly 
discussed by the national executive 
committee of the legion, composed of 
48 members, one member from each 
wate, who turned down this large offer 

ly after careful consideration. There 
was no mention of religion in the dis- 
cussions,” said he. 
nothing to do with it. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The week of May 22 has been desig- 
nated in a proclamation by President 
Harding as Forest Protéction Week, 
during which governors of the various 
states are asked to arrange educa- 
tional and instructive exercises to 
place before the people the need for 
preventing unnecessary waste by for- 
est fires. 
tion follows: * 

“Whereas the destruction by forest 
‘fires in the United States involves an 
annual loss of approximately. $20,000,- 
| 000 and devastation of. approximately 
12,500,000 aeres of timber land and 
other natural resources, and, 

. “Whereas the present deplorably 
lartze area of nonproductive land is 
being greatly increased by 33,000 or 

ore forest fires which occur each 


ie fact seriously af- 
- U our social and industrial wel- 
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Special to The. Christian Belence sence | 


from its Washington tlews Office. 
WASHINGTON, D trict of Columbia 
—George White, chairman ot the 
Democratic National Committee, after 
conferences with the Democratic lead- 
ers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, has issued. a state- 
ment, in which he pledges the party | 
not to indulge in “nagging criticism” 
of the Harding Administration. 
‘Democratic headquarters is being 
organized in Washington and the Na- 
tional Committee will start forthwith 
to work out and build up party organf- 
zation throughout the country. Mr. 
White is apparently determined to“ 
hold his -position for the time being, 
despite the attempt made to oust him 
by members of the body of which he 
is chairman. e will de here next 
week for further conferences with 
Democratic leaders. is announce- 


ment of policy was contained in the: 


following statement: 

“Conferences with members of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
with Democratic members of the 
House and Senate assure me that 
the announced policy not to indulge 
in nagging criticism against the Ad- 
ministration not only meets with the 
approval of the country but also has 
the active support of Democrats every- 
where. 


To Aid State Committees 


“We are rapidly settling business 
affairs of the committee left over 
ifrom the last campaign and: are now 
preparing for enlargement of commit- | 
tee functions, so as to render aid to 
state committees and supply informa- | 
tion to them and build up cooperative 
organization lines for further cam- 
paigns. 

“I am deeply gratified at the record 
which has thus far been made by our 
political enemies, now the chiefs of the 
nation, in that they have by act in- 
dorsed the policies of the preceding | 
Administration, which formerly they 
so bitterly assailed by word. 

To express this gratitude we re- 
new our pledge to refrain from par- 
tisan machinations to harass and ob- 
struct, and reassert our purpose to 
aid in every proper effort for the na- 
tion’s welfare. The minority in ‘Con- 
gress will help build constructive leg- 
islation, but will, of course, resist 
attempts to destroy good laws simply 
because they had Democratic incep- 


Memphis, Tennessee, with a 10.5 per contests. 
San Francisco, Cali- portunity to assert the principles in 
| fornia, 9.2 per cent; Toledo, Ohio, 7.9 which we believe and point out to our 


—The farm labor situation in the of members of Congress and the com- 


25 to 30 per cent | benefit. 
| tion, and it ought to be near at hand.“ 


WEEK DESIGNATED | 


States postal savings system on April 
1 were 


) 


over $20,000. Phoenix, Arizona, 3158, 


The President's proclama- 


tion. I am sure that the Administra- 
tion. with its manifold and conflicting 


of 100,000,000 pesos as a result of the | production is said to be only a little | obligations, will need support of all, | 


and aside from purely organization | 
activity, our efforts will be intended to | 
be helpful to the President. 


Will Point Out Republican Errors 


“The record made in Congress will 
establish the basis for future political 
We will not neglect op- 


Republican friends errors we think 


and Portland. Oregon, both 6.8 per they are making, and certainly will s 
The lowest per cent of increase, take proper opportunity to show those | 
1, is shown in Lawrence, Massachu-! errors to the country. 


| “Tt is my purpose to maintain an | 
expert and well equipped headquarters 
| force, to establish. a complete statis- 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | tical and research bureau for the aid | 


3 ‘has no official power, and is inefficient, 
t experience on which the character and 
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money by exploit- 
lating the vices of the 
ge 7 Wiliam Sheafe 
ase, ee of the New York. 
: “League, to a representative of 
| The Christian Science Monitor, speak- 
ing of the Dill now pending in the 
New York Legislature to appoint a 
state licensing committee to inspect 
and license . ‘ail motion picture films 
before they can be exhibited in public. 
The bill is expected to become law. 
“The National Board of Review,” he 
Said, “contains some high-minded 
people who are serving gratis, but it 


porte 


‘because. the manufacturers do no 
obey the orders of the board, or fail 
to show their films to it; because of 
the expenses and salaries that are 
‘paid by the film manufacturers, the 
board is not free in its decisions, and 
works not for the public, but uncog- 
sciously for the manufacturers ; bo- 


cause the volunteer ‘censors’ are not 


regular in their attendance; because 
the board is divided into committees 
with differing moral ideals, and when 
the secretaries have a questionable 
Aim they send it to the committee least 
Likely to disapprove of it; because the 
executive committee of fiye appoints 
the salaried secretaries and nominates 
‘all members of the censoring commit- 
tees; because the executive commit- 
tee, who have control of all the 
finances, cannot pay its expenses un- 
less they please the manufacturers; 
and because the law does not forbid 
| the showing of the unapproved pic- 
| tures.” 


Producers Aroused 
The New York bill was introduced 


in the Senate by Clifford: R. Lusk, and 


in the Assembly by W. F. Clayton. At 
a recent héaring the principal oppo- 
i sition came from such motion picture | 
| men as D. W. Griffith, Rex Beach and 
| William A. Brady, who used merely 
the stock arguments against state 
control. In support of the bill were 
representatives of the American De- 
fense Society, New York Civic League, 
and a number of prominent attorneys, 
‘all urging the enactment of the law 
‘as necessary to prevent the film in- 
‘dustry from using its power to en- 
force its wishes by entering the politi- 
cal field to oppose the legislators who 
decline to bow to its decrees, and it 
has repeatedly threatened so to do, ac- 
cording to Dr. Chase. 

As a result of the hearing, the bill 
has been reported by the Senate, with 
slight 


| 


} 


the plan. In the Assembly, 
pending before the committee, but as 


1 likely that it will shortly be 
brought to à vote. 

board of three to be appointed by the 
Governor, who shall receive and in- 


in the state, according to standards to 
be fixed by them, such as the stand- 


Censors, where the method has been 
in operation with splendid 


cently fixed by the National Associa- 
‘tion of the Motion Picture Industry, 
which the supporters of the licensing 
| plan feel will stand a better chance if | 
| Supported by legal requirements, than | 


public sentiment. — 


* „5 „ 
ie 
1 a 


amendments to meet certain | 


valid objections made by.supporters of 


it is still. 
federation uniuns, because those in- 


the Governor is urging its passage, it 


It provides for a 


spect all films before exhibition to the 
public, and issue a license under seal, 
to be exhibited on each copy shown | 


ards of the Pennsylvania Board of 


results | 
ince 1915, and the 13 standards re- 


if merely subject to the influence of | 
j 


es nga 1 „* 
a 21 
8 ane 5 ore 


: isters, but 
representing the great body of 
timent of the Men and women of the 
ehurches of the land. These men ‘and! 
women owe too much to the churches 
and their ministérs to be willing to 
; Sanction any influences which are 
contémptuous of them. 

| „It is concerning the fundamental 
moral ideals of the nation, however, 
for which the churches stand, that 
we desire especially to speak. We 
appeal to you to cooperate heartily 
in sustaining that spirit of reverence 
for the most sacred things in human 


| stability of our social life inevitably 
depend. May we not have your as- 
surance that you will use your influ-/ 
ence to the utmost in this direction?” | 


UNITED DRIVE 
ON OPEN SHOP 


—— — — — 


Right and Left Wings of Organ- 
ized Labor in United States 
‘Join Forces for Fight 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Leaders 
of Right and Left wings of organized 
Labor in the United States are unit- 
ing now to fight the open shop cam- 
paign. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, at- 
tended a conference Saturday with 
Hugh Frayne, a local organizer of the 
federation; Benjamin Schlessinger, 
president of the International Ladies 


| Garment. Workers Union; John Sulli- 
van, president of the Central Trades 
and Labor Ccuncil, and William F. 
Kehoe, secretary of that council. Mr. 
Kehoe was made chairman of a com- 
mittee that will announce plans for 
fighting the campaign. Earlier in the 
day Mr. Gompers had conferred with 
Mr. Schlessinger and Morris Hillquit, 
counsel for the garment workers, and 
it is said they also discussed the re- 
cent court decision against picketing 
in the needle trades strike. 

It is understood that the garment 
workers fight is now the fight also of: 
the American Federation of Labor and 
this is a coordination of the two wings 
of American Labor which is held to 
be of great significance. It means 
that money to fight the anti-picketing 
injunctions will be raised among the 


junction decisions are held to affect 
all branches of organized Labor. In- 
dividual unions will now have the sup- 
port of all in opposing these deci- | 
sions, some of which go so far as to 
deny the right to strike. 

There are now nine such decisions. | 
In addition the J. Friedman & Co. 
case, thrown out at first because of a 
legal technicality, has been revived in 
a second suit to dissolve the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Labor has also appointed a commit- 
tee to pone the Lusk bills in the state 


* 


MERIT SYSTEM 


tram Indian 


slack of food in parts of China, ac- 
t cording to J. H. Reisner, dean of the 
‘| College of Agriculture. of Nanking 


University, in addressing the first stu- 
dent conference of the International 
Association of Agricultural Missions 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Dean Reisner told the stu- 
dents of the tremendous opportuni- 


ties for service in developing the 
agricultural resources and skill of the 
Chinese people. 

A similar situation in large areas 
in India is due to practically the same 
cOnditions according to Prof. Sam 
Higginbottom, director of the Alla- 
habad Agricultural Instituie ix In- 
| dia. The -situation there, he said, 
is directly preventable by proper ag- 
ricultural methods, although, he con- 
tinued, economic agriculture cannot 
come until there is some change in 
religious beliefs with relation to the 
use of animals. 

“The introduction of modern agri- 
cultural machinery is slow,“ said 
Professor Higginbottom, “because the 
Indian farmer has been exploited by 
salesmen and is now suspicious of 
every improved implement. Appli- 
cation of iaboratory results to farm- 
ers is appallingly slow. What we 
are trying to do at Allahabad is to 
leaders to teach the 
farmers in their own villages, that 
by their own efforts they can improve 
their condition, that by proper 
methods their agriculture will sup- 
port their whole people comfortably.” 

In his address Dean Reisner 
asserted that reforestation will be one 
of the great preventatives of a lack 
of food supply. He said that this 
work already had been undertaken by 
agricultural missionary agencies in 
China. “The principal needs of the 
northern wheat-growing region where 
the present drought prevails are for 
the planting of forests and the de- 
velopment. of the water supply,” he 
said. “Much of North China is so 
barren nothing but forests should be 
attempted. But a survey of the water 
resources of the country would pro- 
vide a basis for the undertaking of 
adequate river dredging and the con- 
struction of irrigation basins. This 
is an undertaking for the government 
and one that I believe will be at- 
tempted when more Chinese are 
| awakened to the needs.“ 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of 
the Massachusetts Agricultura] Col- 
lege, welcomed the foreign mission- 
aries and visiting student delegates 
'who came from 14 Eastern colleges. 
President Butterfield said that the first 
agricultural missionary work done by 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
men was in 1875, when William Clark. 
| then president of the institution, and 
four members of the college staff went 
to Japan and founded the Imperial 
| Agricultural College at Sapporo. Dr. 
| William P. Brooks, who was president 
ot the Sapporo college for 12 years, 
attended the conference. 


: 


DAYLIGHT SAVING AGREED UPON 

NEW LONDON, Connecticut—Day- 
light saving by common consent will 
become effective in this city on April 


| passed by the Legislature forbidding 
changes by local ordinance. Agree- 
ment to turn clocks ahead one hour is 
announced by representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 


mittee, and to immediately ee | 
a publicity bureau. For the time be- 

ing committee activity will be con- f 
fined to the mobilization of Democratic | 
forces, men and women in every state, 
so that when the time comes we will 
be ready to lay before the voters an 
intelligent array of contrasts by which 
we are sure the Democratic Party will 
That time will come when 
the Administration shall have time to 
demonstrate a definite policy of ac- 


if he feels he has been discriminated | 
against. 

“The only safe thing to do,” said 
Dr. Chase, “is to keep the movies out | 
of politics, by forbidding them to use 
the screen to terrorize or bribe those 
who support this measure for clean 
films.” 


Churches Enter Protest 


Tendency in many motion picture | 
| films to treat, religious observances, | 
particularly the marriage ceremony, 
flippantly, has been called to the at- 
tention of the motion picture pro- 


—— — — ꝛy.-a— — — — — 


POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The total deposits in the United 


approximately $161,150,000. . 
The utility of the system is evidenced 
by the fact that the aggregate deposits 
with it continue to maintain a mini- 
mum level of over $10,000,000 each 
month. During the month of March 
the following offices made gains of 


tries. The letter says in part: 

hold up to ridicule, or at least treat 

with unbecoming levity. some of the 

things which are regarded by the 

great majority of good citizens as 

sacred and worthy of reverence. 
“Your association has it within its 


046: Boston, Massachusetts, 146,892; 
New York, $84,491; Globe, Arizona, 
$21.700. In connection with the in- 
crease of $158,064 experienced by the 
postal savings depository at Phoenix, 
Arizona, it is interesting. to note that 
this office, which ranked one hundred 


and thirty-ninth. in the amount on 
deposit on March 1. has now attained | 
a rank of fifty-eighth on April 1. A 


This decision is reviewable by the 
courts, by certiorari proceedings, so 
that the exhibitor is amply protected | 


‘ducers in a letter from the Federal 
Council ot the Churches of Christ in 
America, addressed to the National 
Association of Motion Picture Indus- 


“From time to time films tend ta 


men, Monitor lub and the Manufacturers Ass6cia- 
Special to e Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office bey Sts yothecard 8 3 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | Mayor Morgan said that he would 
| —Repeal of President Wilson's execu- issue a proclamation on the subject if 
tive order which placed the appoint- he found that this could cs aed be 


ment of postmasters under the Civil done. 
Service and a policy of selecting fu- 
| ture postmasters on a “real merit sys- 
tem“ are to be announced within the 
| next few days, it has been learned 
| from reliable sources. 

| The establishment of a “real merit 
| system” in the postal system, it is un- 
| derstood, was the keynote of an execu- 
tive conference on Saturday, called 
by W. H. Hays, Postmaster-General. 


f 


— — 


PLANTER IS-FOUND GUILTY 


COVINGTON, Georgia—John S. Wil- 
liams, plantation owner, was found 
guilty on Saturday of murder in con- 
nection with the Jasper County peon- 
age cases. The jury recommended 
mercy. The verdict carries with it 
automatically a life imprisonment sen- 
tence. The defense asks a new trial. 


— 


Tweed Suits 


oe (Sixth Floor) 
Distinctly Useful Styles for Young 
Women and Small Women 


These fine woolen mixtures, always desirable because of their 
smartness and serviceability, are this season most fashionable in 


SUITS FOR 


Street and General Wear 


This lot was made to our special order by a manufacturer noted 
for rer of tailoring and detail of finish. 


ner $3.50 
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Eas ayed Friday. _ 

FRANCE. WINNER 
5 

International | Rugby 

Game at Paris Is a by the 

Former by 20 Points to 10 


Special abe to The Christian Science 
tor from ite Buropean News “Office. 

‘PARIS, France (Saturday)—France 
defeated Ireland at Rugby football 
Saturday by 20 points to 10, thus fin- 
ishing second, bracketed with Wales, 
in the International championship 
series for the present season. Ireland, 
through this defeat, occupies the bot- 
tom position. 

When the game opened the French- 
men attacked and eir opponents 
were hard put to it to hold the dash- 
ing three-quarter backs. Two free 
kicks fell to Ireland early on, but 
both were miksed. The Irishmen then 
took a hand in attacking and P. J. 
Stokes went over for a try as the re- 
sult of a break through by G. V. Stev- 


40/enson. Extra points were added 


through a successful kick at goal by 
Wallis. After this the home side 
pressed hotly and scrums within easy 
reach of the Irish line spelt danger 
to the wearers of the Shamrock. It 
was from such a scrum that Roger 
Piteu scored first for France, René 
Crabos, the French captain, converting. 
The score at half-time thus stood at 


try by Aime Cassayer 
and open until Sede touched 
down again behind the French line for 
Wallis to add goal points. A brilliant 
—— movement among the French 
“threes” and forwards enabled Piteu to 
obtain a good try, Crabos making the 
scores level once more from subse- 
quent place kick. A try far out by 
Cassayet and a praiseworthy kick by 
Crabos gave France the lead. En- 
couraged thereby, the Frenchmen at- 
tacked with redoubled energy and in 
the closing stages Piteu scored his 
third try and Crabos his fourth goal. 
The summary: 


f. Collopy 
fh, Cunningham 
sh, Mayne 


„ 


Chambers beat Edward Peers, th 
Welsh goal keeper, with a fast ground 
shot. For some time the scores re- 
ootball | mained equal,’ but in the end the per- 
sistence of the Welsh forwards was 
rewarded, Stanley Davies putting in 
the winning beg for the Principality. 
The summary: 

WALES IRELAND 
Visard, ů . or, Robinson 
Davies, a, pecewopedecsacsc®, CHRmRGS 
Jones, ir . , Mathieson 
Hole % r᷑rrrrr. . 0, Bookman 


Wales 2, Ireland 1. Goals Hole, Davies 
for Wales: Chambers for Ireland. Time 
—Two 45m. periods. 


SCOTLAND WINS 
FOOTBALL TITLE 


Defeats’ England in Association 
Match and Captures Cham- 
pionship of United Kingdom 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


GLASGOW, Scotland (Saturday)— 


Scotland won the Association football 


championship of the United Kingdom 
today when the National team de- 
feated that of England by the com- 
fortable margin of 3 goals to 0. This 
is the nineteenth occasion upon which 
the defeat of the English has been 
encompassed by the Scottish repre- 
sentatives, 45 games in the series 
baving now been played between the 
two countries, 

The Scotsmen were faced with a 
strong wind when play opened, but 
this did not prevent them attacking 
hotly and 20 minutes after the kick- 
off Andrew Wilson opened the scor- 
ing. The next goal was altogether 
a feeble affair, A. L. Morton putting 
across a center which was carried 
into the net by the wind. H. Gough, 
the English goal keeper, made a small 


effort to turn the ball over the cross- 


bar and later badly misjudged a 
successful header from Andrew Cun- 


¥ ningham. This was the last point 


scored and although the Scotsmen ob- 

tained their goals more easily than 

they should, they overplayed their op- 

ponents in every department of the 

game. The summary: 
SCOTLAND 

Morton, ol 


ENGLAND 


Cunningham, 


BY CALIFORNIA 


| Blue and Gold Vafaty Eight De- 


feats the University of Wash- 
ington ih Great Crew Race 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its.Pacific Coast News Office 


BERKELEY, California -+- For the 
first time in the history of rowing 
at the University of California, the 


Blue and Gold varsity swept across 
the finish line ahead of her rival ot 
16 years, winning from the University | 
of Washington by 20 feet in one of 
the prettiest regattas ever seen on the 
Pacific coast. 

California and Washington both 
rowed in superb form, the shells surg- 
ing through the water perfectly bal- 
anced and the eight oarsmen in each. 
swinging in beautiful rhythm. Cali- 
fornia won because her longer stroke 
drove the shell inches farther with 
every sweep of the paddies than that 
of the Washington crew, The time for 
three miles was 15m. 32s., the best 
ever recorded on this coast. There 
was a slight current with the race 
from an incoming tide. 

Victory for California means that 
the eight will be sent to Poughkeepsie, 
New York, for the Intercollegiate Row- 
ing Association regatta on June 16 to 
uphold the rowing ability of the west. 
California alumni have advanced funds 
for the trip. 

From the first gun the two crews 
shot forward together and during the 
initial sprint California gained a 
slight advantage though using a 34 

roke as against 36 for Washington. 

zen the two boats settled down for 
the second mile California led by a 
half length and was gaining inches 
with every sweep. California was 
stroking 32 while Washington ran 34. 

As the shells passed the turn-at the 
half-way mark and came into view 
of the thousands of spectators who 
lined the waterway, Californians burst 
forth in a roar of enthusiasm, the 
Blue paddles dipping three-quarters of 
a length.ahead. Washington ran her 
stroke up during the last mile show- 
ing wonderful power and made up 
nearly a half length. Her stroke for 
the entire final mile was around 38, 
touching 40 at the finish, California 
increasing her speed to 36 for a final 
spurt and the Bear shell gained dur- 
ing the last quarter mile finishing a 
half length to the good. The Cali- 
fornians appeared fresher than their 
rivals and rowed back over the 
course in their newly-won varsity 
sweaters with the sweaters of the 
Washingtons, trophies of victory, 
thrown across their shoulders. 

R. C. Downs 21 and F. G. Meehan 
21, of the California varsity, rowing | 


‘ifornia taking second by a scant yard | 
over Butler. This race was the fea- 
ture of the day. Butler had the pole 
and held a two-yard lead over Hen- 
drixson for half the distance with 
McDonald 10 yards back. Hendrix- 
son passed him just before the final 
turn and McDonald drew up. Mc- 
Donald caught Butler 20 yards from 
the tape. 

California had things practically all 
her own way in running taking 57 
points to Michigan’s 19. in the fleld 
events Michigan showed to better ad- 
vantage with two firsts; the hammer 
throw and the broad jump, totaling 24 
against California’s 38. C. L. Cruick- 
shank 21, took the broad jump with 
a leap of 22ft. 9 in., while H. A. Mul- 
ler 21 of California made 22ft. Gin. 
for second place. C. G. Strip 22 of 
Michigan took the hammer throw with 
a throw of 118ft. sin. This is the first 
time in 10 years that California has 
not had a national champion in this 
event. J. W. Merchant 21, American 
intercollegiate champion hammer 
thrower, is now at Davis Farm School 
and could not compete. 

P. W. Burkholder 21 of Michigan 
took second in the-half-mile finishing 
but four yards behind Capt. A. B. 
Sprott 21 of California. The winner’s 
time was Im. 57 3-5s. Only two men 
competed in the two-mile and pole 
vault, as the teams were limited to 15 
men. Dorr of California and Free- 
born of Michigan ran a fast two-mile 
holding together for six laps.- The 
Californian pulled ahead on the last 
half mile, however, and led by a quar- 
ter of a lap at the finish. The time 
was 9m. 56s. 

The best race of the day was the 
four-man one-mile relay. Carl Waltz 
21. H. B. Henderson 22, J. McDonald 
and Hendrixson of California met 
Burns, C. G. Wetzel, P. W. Burkholder 
and Butler of Michigan. Burns took the 
pole and left Waltz 10 yards behind on 
the first lap. Waltz is a half-miler 
ordinarily and could not stand the 
pace. Henderson took up the race 
about 12 yards behind Wetzel and 
made up half the distance. California 
held the inside track on the third lap 
and McDonald sprinted over a four- 
yard handicap beating Burkholder to' 
the first pole. He barely/stayed ahead 
at the finish giving Hendrixson but a 
scant yard advantage. Butler gave his 
best on the entire lap but could only 
hold even to the final turn. Hendrix- 
son sprinted away from him on the 
home stretch finishing 10 yards ahead. 

H. B. Muller 23, of California was 
high point man with first in the dis- 


Drake University Team in the 
Opening of Baseball Season 


Special to The Christian Scienes Monitor ~ 


from its Western News Office 

COLUMBIA, Missouri — The Uni- 
versity of Missouri baseball team 
opened its 1921 season here Saturday 
afternoon by winning both games from 
the Drake University team. The score 
at the end of the firat game was 7 to 
0, and the Missourians in their second 
victory gained a score of ll to 0. The 
performance of the Black and Old 
Gold athletes was easily superior to 
that of their northern rivals. 

Missouri opened with a rush in the 
first inning of the initial game, scor- 
ing three runs on three hits and three 
errors. Neither team scored again 
until the fourth inning, when ‘a trio 
of base hits, coupled with two errors, 
netted four runs. 

The pitching of H. S. Pruitt 23. Mis- 
souri’s star pitcher, was the outstand- 
ing feature of the afternoon’s play. In 
the first game he allowed the Drake 
batsmen only five hits. The whole 
Missouri nine backed Pruitt with a 
strong defense. The scores by innings: 


Innings— 123456RHE 
CA 300140 7 10 1 


0 0 0 9 0— 0 6 8 


Goode 


Batteries—Pruitt and Murphy: 
Time 


and Given. Umpire— Ray Sermon. 
—ihr. 30m. 

The second game opened with Drake 
showing an entirely changed lineup 
in an effort to turn the tables. They 
failed through lack of coordinating 
within their machine.. Poor team 
work. and repeated errors proved their 
undoing and Missouri had less op- 
position than in the first contest. The 


score by innings: 

7— R 
1—11 10 1 
— 0 7 6 
eren 33 and Murphy; 


Keller: Niggermeyer and Givan. Umpire | 
—Ray Sermon. Time—ih. 25m. 


CALIFORNIA. NINE 
WINS CLOSE GAME 


Leland Stanford Junior University 
Baseball Team Loses to the 
Former by 2 to | on Saturday 


3456 
00.234 1 
0000 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


cus, and high jump and a second in 
the broad jump for 13 points. O. C. 
Majors, Captain Sprott and Robert 
Hutchinson of California took 10 


javelin, the mile and half mile, the | 
100 and 220 yard dashes respectively. | 
The summary: 


100-Yard Dash— Won by Hutchinson, tory in the Stanford series and the 
count now stands 2 to 0. The series | 


California; Arkeley, California, second; 
Losch. Michigan, third. Time —10s8. 
220: Tard Dash— Won by Hutchinson, 


BERKELEY, California — Leland 
Stanford Junior University’s dase- 


ball nine was defeated after a close 10 
points esc winning the shotput and game on the University of California | 


diamond Saturday afternoon by 2 to 
1. This is California’s second vic- 


is to be best three games out of 


rer 


Becker, captain of the Naval Academy 
team, Wen the foils champion- 
ship, with the loss of one bout, while 
in the saber, at the conclusion of the 
regular rounds, there was a tie be- 
tween J. W. Guider, Nayal Academy; 
G. M. Reaves, Columbia; and A. I. 
Malstrom, Naval Academy. On the 
fence-off, Guider defeated Reaves, 9 we 
7, and Malstrom defeated Reaves, 7 
to 4, and then Malstrom disposed of 
his teammate, 7 to 5, winning the 
championship. 

Denis Bencoe, Columbia, and A. P. 
Walker Jr., Yale, tied for second place 
in the individual foils contest, with 12 
victories and 3 defeats. On the fence- 
off, Bencoe took the lead at the start, 
and at half led 2 to 1; but Walker tied 
him at 3 all. Then Bencoe took the 
next two touches rather easily, win- 
ning 5 to 3. The summaries: 

FOILS COMPETITION 

United States Naval Academy—A. L. 
Becker won 14, lost 1; C. C. Shears won 
11, lost 4; H. C. Chanier, F. B. Vose and 
F. J. Grandfield, substitutes, won 5, lost 
10. Total—Won 30, lost 15. 

Columbia University—Renis Bencoe won 
12, lost 3; P. F. Farley and Ralph Nahon, 
substitutes, won 10, lost 6; R. H. M. 
Lowndes won 11, lost 4. Total—Won 38, 
lost 12. 

Harvard University—S. H. Ordway Jr., 
won 10, lost 5: W. R. Brewster won 8, 
lost 7; J. S. Barss and Burke Boyce, 
substitutes, won 9, lost 6. Total- Won 27, 
| lost 18. 

Yale University—A. P. Walker Jr. won 
12, lost 3; L. F. Bishop Jr, won 6, lost 9; 
L. L. Mackenzie won 1. lost 11. Total 
Won 22. lost 23. 

University of Pennsylvania — B. G. 
Rhodes won 4, lost 11; V. C. Rambo won 
2; lost 13; Herman Hettinger won 2, lost 
13. Total—Won 8, lost 37. 

Dartmouth College—L. H. Weld won 8. 
lost 7; R. F. Hertzberg won 6, lost 9; H. 
F. Liaio won 1, lost 14. Total- Won 15, 
lost 30. 

SABER COMPETITION 

United States Naval Academy—Won 12, 

lost 2; A. I. Malstrom won 6, lost 1; J. 


W. Guter won 6,. lost 1. 

Columbia DNN 
NM. Reaves won 6, lost 1; 
won 2, lost 5. 


E. P. Ferreira 


. University of Pennsylvania—Won 8, lost 


H. O. Walton won 5, lost 2; J. C. Se- 
rhb won 4; lost 3. 

Yale University—Won 3, lost 11: W. 8. 
McCay won 1. lost 6; R. W. Davenport 
won 2, lost 5. 

Dartmouth College—G. W. Cooke won 0, 
lost 6. 

In the épée contest only individual 
competition was scheduled, and a 
close and doubtful competition re- 
sulted. In this competition. D. F. 
Vavers, University of Pennsylvania, 
and G. P. Hunter, Naval Academy, 
tied for first place and Hunter won 
the championship on a fence-off af- 
ter a 10-minute bout. The summary: 

G. P. Hunter, Naval Academy, won 6, 


st 3. 
D. F. Cavers, 
| Vania, won 6, 


University of Pennsyl- 
lost 3. 


“a 


In J. lost ts 


C. C. Shears,) Naval Academy, won 4. 


lost 5. 
F. W. Huber, Columbia, won 5, lost 4 
C. M. De Land Jr., Yale, won 5, lost 4. 
Carlos Contreras, Columbia, won 3. 
lost 6. ü 

S. H. Ordway Harvard, 


Jr., won 4, 


No. 5 and No. 7 respectively, pulled 
the prettiest oars for the Blue and | 5 osch, Michi . 
g gan, third. Time—21%s. 
Gold. K. H. Repatch 21 was coxswain. 449.yard Dash—Won by Henderson, 
He handled the boat in beautiful style | california; McDonaid, California, second: 
getting every ounce of power out of his Butler, Michigan, third. Time 4978. 


; ve. lost 5. 
Heavy hitting by California won H. H. Plumley, Yale, won 5. lost 4. 
the game. L. Makin 23, shortstop,; L. H. Weld, Dartmouth, won 3. lost 6. 
drove in both runs for the Blue and | Burke Boyce, Harvard, won 1, lost 8. 


Gold. The game was a pitchers’ bat- 


Laserre, e Crawford 

Score France 20, Ireland 10. © Tries— 
Piteu 3. Cassayet for France: Stokes 2 
for Ireland. Placed Goals—Crabos 4 for 
France; Wallis 2 for Ireland. Referee— 


California; Simmons, Michigan, second: 


ne na 0 aimeulty in disposing of one 
1 dr clubs: which is struggling to 
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Cunningham. Thne—Two. tom. periods. 


SYDNEY HARROLD 
SCORES THREE GOALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Sydney Harrold, 


lwho scored three goals for Notts 


Forest against Fulham on March 12 
in the Second Division of the Associa- 
tion Football League, had the distinc- 
tion of being the only player in the 
three divisions of the English League 
to rogister more than a couple of 
goals on that date. This feat consid- 
erably bettered his position in the list 
of goal-scorers. With none of his im- 
mediate followers successful in regis- 
— a point, 8. C. Puddefoot, who 
scored yet another goal for West Ham 
United, had no difficulty whatever in 
3 his position as leader. 
Indeed, with Robert Blood transferred 

the Firat Division the successful 

i Ham pivot need scarcely have 
any immediate thought of being over- 
3 Woods, of South Shields, 
| total into double figures, and 
‘was the nineteenth player in this par- 
ticular ane ch to do. The list: 
. — West Ham United.... 24 
re South Shields .......... 17 
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land. 


F .. Ib, Silcock 

g. Gough 

Score— Scotland 3; England 0. Goal 

A. Wilson, Morton, Cunningham for Scot- 

Referee—A. Ward. Time—Two 
45m. periods. 


MANY VETERANS 


eight and steering a perfect course. 

Coach B. F. B. Wallis of California, 
who will accompany the crew on its 
eastern invasion was elated over the 
victory. He has ided the destinies 
of the Bears without remuneration for 
five years and this is his first victory 
over the Indians. 


The Washington Freshman eight de- 


_AT GEORGIA TECH: |feated California in a preliminary and 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ATLANTA, Georgia—Baseball pros 
pects at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology are quite bright this year, as a 
squad of over 100 men reported 
at the start of the season. R. A. Clay 
is coaching the team, succeeding J. W. 


the second varsity California boat de- 
feated the South End Rowing Club 
eight of San Francisco in an opening 
event. The varsity crews lined up as 
follows: 

California—Capt. J. M. Rogers, bow; E. 
F. Marquardsen, No. 2; L. A, Brown, No. 
3: F. J. Kemp, No. 4; R. C. Downs, No. 
5; D. A. MeMillan, No. 6; F. G. Meehan, 


Bean of last year. The latter. turned 
out a winning nine last season. Coach 
Clay has been at Teth for seven years. 
He was assistant coach under Bean 
last season and was also assistant 
football coach under W. A. Alexander 
the past year, Coach Clay was gradu- 
ated from Georgia Tech in 1914. 

F. L. Asbury 21 is captain of the 
team and will be seen as a member of 
the pitching staff. This will make his 
fourth year on the team. Asbury was 
the most reliable pitcher Tech pos- 
sessed last season, and from present 
indications will be even better this 
year. Coach Clay is this year laying 


No. 7; A. E. Larsen, stroke; K. H. Red- 
path, coxswain. 

Washington—S. T. Nederle, bew; O. M. 
Luft, No. 2; George Magnussen, No. 3; 
D. R. France, No. 4; B. N. Ingram, No. 
i6: Samuel Shaw, No. 6; Capt. C. M. Logg, 
No, 7: R. S. Murphy. stroke J. O. Nag - 
ler, coxswain. 


AVY DEFEATS CORNELL 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland — The 
United States Naval Academy easily 
defeated the Cornell varsity lacrosse 
team here Saturday, 15 to 2. Better 
team work and stick handling marked 
the Navy's playing. 


derson, California: Cruickshank, Michigan, 


‘ 


880-Yard Run—Won by Sprott, Cal- 
ifornia; Burkholder, Michigan, second; 
Saundgre California, third. Time—im. | 
57%s a 

One-Mile Run— Won by Sprott, Cal- 
ifornia; Mejia, California, secorfa; Doug- 
las, Michigan, third. Time—4m. 30%s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by Dorr, Cal- 
ifornia; Freeborn, Michigan, second. 
Time—m, 5658. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by Hen- 
ne ed Drew, California, third. Time 
— 168 

220- Tard Low Hurdles—Won by Drew, 
California; Cruickshank, Michigan, sec- 
ond: Henderson, California, third. Time 
244528. 

One-Mile Relay—Won bf University of 
California (Waltz, Henderson, McDonald, 
Hendrixson). Time—3m. 243s. 

Running High Jump—Won by Mullen, 
California; Henderson, California, second; 
Forbes, Michigan, third. Height—6ft. 

Running Broad Jump— Won by Cruick- 
shank, Michigan; Muller, California, sec- 
ond; Westbrook, Michigan, third. Dis- 
tance—32ft. 90 in. 

Pole Vault Won by Norris, California; 
Westbrook, Michigan, second. Height— 
12ft. 4½ in. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by Majors, 
California; Mathews, California, second: 
Van Orden, Michigan, third. Date 
42 t. 5 in. 

16-Pound Hammer Throw—Won nea 
Stipe, Michigan; Waltz, California, sec- 
ond; Dunne, Michigan, third. Distance— 
118ft.. Gin, 

Discus Throw—Won by Muller, Califor- 
nia; Dunne, Michigan. ü 


holding Stanford’s batters a little 


| better than Guy Draper of Stanford. 


Draper was found for eight singies, 
including four two-base hits, while 
O’Neil allowed the. visitors only five 
scattered hits. Draper, too, managed 
to keep his hits well scattered, but 
was batted hald at two critical junc- 
tures. 

California scored first in the second 
inning, when Radebaugh, ‘left fielder, 
singled to left. He stole second, but 
had to retire from the game, T. L. 
Douthiet 21 taking his place. G. I. 
Makin hit for two bases and Douthiet 
scored. 

Stanford scored next in the sixth 
when C. F. Erb 23 fumbled Mitchell's 
grounder. Capt. George Kallam of 
Stanford sacrificed him to second and 
Bunday's single sent him across the 
plate. 

In the third inning Erb doubled with 
two men out and was left at second. 
H. O. Makin did likewise in the fourth 
and his brother G. L. followed suit 
in the fifth. Draper tightened up and 
pitched good ball on these three oc- 
casions. 

Erb, hitting first for California in 
the seventh, hit a fast grounder to 
Heckendort and beat the throw to first. 
A two-base hit by H. O. Makin sent 


‘tle, with Paul O'Neill 23 of California | JAY GOULD DEFENDS 


COURT TENNIS TITLE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts Jay 
| Gould of the Philadelphia Tennis and 
Racquet Club, retains his United 
States amateur court tennis cham- 
pionship title for another year follow- 
ing his easy victory over C. S. Cutting 
of the New York Racquet and Tennis 
Clab, on the courts of the Boston 
Tennis and Racquet Club, Saturday in 
the challenge round, 6—5, 6—1, 6—0. 
Gould gave a splendid exhibition of 
court tennis. He was slow in start- 
ing and as a result Cutting was able 
to get five games in the set: but with 
the beginning of the second set, the 
challenger could make practically no 
headway against Gould. Cutting, 
despite the one-sided score, is a player 
of no ‘mean ability and had he been 
playing inst any other amateur in 
the Unit States on Saturday, he 
would probably have won. The sum- 
mary: 
UNITED STATES COURT TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP—Challenge Round 
Jay Gould, Philadeiphia Tennis & Rac- 
quet Club, defeated C. 8. 2 New 
York Racquet & Tennis Club, 6-5, ¢—1, 
6—9. 


— 
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him to third and I. M. T 
drove a long fly to left field w 
scored Erb with the winning run. 
score by e 


special stress bunting and has 
e jp) Placed ovals midway between both the PENNSYLVANIA WINS 

n 13 _ PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 

, 1} The University of Pennsylvania var- 

sity team opened the Inter- lin. 


NEW SOCCER LEAGUE 
HAS BEEN ORGANIZEL 
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Javelin Throw— Won by Majors, 
fornia; Hoffman, Michigan, ef 
agg Michigan, third. Distance—182ft. 
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collegiaté Lacrosse League champion- 
ship season of 1621 here Friday with 
A 2-to-1 victory over Cornell. 


BASEBALL GAME POSTPONED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ball game between Purdue University 
and the University of Illinois nine was 
called in the third toning Saturday. 


ta vor of Illinois 


“| 


(wei 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—The base 


B. P. MERRIMAN nee 
WINS GOLF TITLE 
PINEHURST, North 8 — B. 


} 


on 

ford 0 
Batteries—O’Neil and Toomey ; 
and Green. Umpires—Burke and 


123846678 R H 
190900010 — 2 8 
¢0001000—] § 
Woods. 
TENTH GAME ADJOURNED 


HAVANA, Cuba — The tenth game 
in ths international chess match be- 


tween Dr. Emanuel Lasker and J. R. 
was 


NEW YORK, New York—T. W. 
Cahill, secretary of the National Soc- 
cer Association, has announced the or- 
ganization of a professiona! soccer 
‘league in the eastern states. Phila- 
delphia, Bethlehem, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Harrison, New Jersey. ‘City, 
Fall ‘River and Pawtucket have agreed 
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t is cen how some companies pre- 
ire to meet business as it comes 


‘stocks and dividends to minority 
stockholders of subsidiary companies 
nce is equal to $19.76 a share 
$1,000,000. common stock outstand- 
’ img, compared with $17.59 a share on 
$72,000,000 common stock in 1919, and 
iin 1918. special contin- 


‘reserve of $6,000,000 for possi- 
ory depreciation, the balance 
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would equal 

stock out- 
from $72,000,- 
. ‘to $81,000,000 in February, 1920. 

_ The consolidated income account for 
are % un 
lee 286,180,180 8176, 158,694 
8 26,864. 297 18,458,433 

5,648,314 
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28,479,134 
6,946,441 
31,891,207 


‘stock dividend of 12%. per 
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parément of Labor, declined 4 per 
cent. The index number for the 


in May, 1920. 


be- the present figure of 154. 


The index number for Canada 


reached the peak the same month as 


in the United States. The peak in| 
Canada was 263, just one point be- 
low that in the United States. The 
decline in the Canadian number has 
been 64, compared with 110 in the 
United States. 

Assuming prices in 1913 to have 
been 100, the following shows whole- 
sale price index numbers of the 
United States and of Canada from the 
peak month: 


UNITED STATES 
21 


CANADA 


July 
BENNO: Kicoveee ces 
MM rr ..... . . 364 May 


In both countries prices began to 
ease off gradually, but a greatly ac- 
celerated decline occurred the last 
three months of 1920. The fall has 
been less rapid the first two months 
of this year, and many bankers in- 
terpret this to mean that we are ap- 
a period of relative price 


proaching 
stability. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK COMPARISONS 


j 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks of the United 
States (last 000 omitted) are as fol- 
lows: 


RESOURCES 

April 8 
1921 

$313,322 


April 9 
1920 
$183,117 
368,724 
112,781 
664,622 
1,173,125 
119,743 
1,957,490 
129,816 
2,087,306 


Resources— 
Coin and certificates. . 
Settlement fund 
Gold with for agencies 


Legal tender, silver, etc 217,824 
Total reserves „ 2,481,834 


410,069 
Bilis bot in open mkt.. 
Total bills on hand.... 
U. . Gov bonds 
U. S8. Victory bonds 
l-yr cer (Pitman Act) 
Other certif of indebt 


Bank premises a 
5% red fd F R bk ‘nis 


3 
247.375 
6.303 


3818.40, % | Surplus fund 


35,325 
1,745,316 
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R notes 


000 Due to mem—res acct.. 1,661,938 
Other deposits 


6,067,872 
43.8% 
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all other markets have been 
flat, there has been quite a demand 
for wool, tops, and by-products for the 
United States, the éxplanation being 
that buyers have been shipping. as 
much stuff as possible in anticipation 
of the revision in tariff. This special 
demand has practically cleared the 
Bradford market of all stocks of fine 
tops, and during the height of the 
rush, when buyers were purchasing 
against time, prices advanced in most 
qualities. 

But as, soon as the demand ceased 
there was an immediate decline, and 
at the present time values are lower 
and more nominal than ever. Aver- 
age 64s tops, which were selling last 
April at 13s. 10d. per pound, are down 
to 38. Gd. and even under, and there 18 
little demand for any quality on home 
acount. Yarns are weaker, and 2-48s 
out of 64s tops, which are quoted at 


: 


* 


i 


»| 5s, 6d., are being sold at lower figures 


in many cases. Last April this yarn 
was selling freely at 21s. per pound. 

The trouble today is that neither in 
semi nor full-manufactured goods can 
sellers make a price to cover the cost 
of production, and the farther one gets 
away from the raw material the more 
dificult it is to get anything like a 
reasonable offer for goods. Spinners 
claim that they need at least 28. per 
pound to convert 64s tops into 2-48s 
yarn, but few can obtain orders at 
prices to show anything like that 
margin. In fact, both spinners and 
manufacturers are selling at prices 
below the cost of production in order 
to keep machinery running. 

There is, however, a growing feel- 
ing that traders in the United States 
will be the first to extricate them- 
selves from the trade depression. 
Many owners of machinery here are 
strongly in favor of the American sys- 
tem of closing the mills when there 
are not sufficient orders to keep ma- 
chimery running; and there is an in- 
fluéntial section of traders’ who argue 
that to go on producing when there 
is no d d is equivalent to com- 
mitting commercial suicide. There is 
also an impression that American 
traders are adopting a sane policy in 
cutting prices in order to get down 
to bedrock. In Britain, on the other 
hand, the retailers are strenuously re- 
sisting the downward movement, and 
all appear to be determined to get 
rid of expensive Stocks without a 
heavy loss. The producers, however, 
are obliged to cut their losses, and 
it is felt that if only the retail trade 
would follow suit and make their 
prices attractive, there would be a 
revival in the home demand. 

It is interesting note that an 
organized attempt id being made to 
lower the costs of production. Wool 
is cheap—some qualities are already 
below the pre-war level—but conver- 
sion costs are still extremely high, 
so that under, present conditions the 
consumer d 
vantage of cheap raw material. Pr- 
forts are being made to induce the 
wool combers to reduce their combing 
tariff, and it is felt that the costs of 
dyeing ought to be’ greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, there cannot be 
much reduction while wages remain 
at a high level, and the reduction 
which is made as the cost of living 
declines will be very gradual. 


PORTO RICO’S MANUFACTURES 
. WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Porto Rico's manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1919 had an aggregate value of 
$85,506,834, an increase of $48,757,092, 
or 132.7 per cent over 1919, according 
to an announcement: by the United 
States Census Bureau. While the 
number of establishments decreased 
from 939 to 619 the invested capital 
showed an increase of $58,606,925, to a 
total of $84,157,310, a gain of 229.4 per 
cent. Persons engaged in these man- 
ufacturing industries numbered 18,454, 
an inerease of 332 over 1909; while 
salaries and wages increased $4,206,- 
237, to a total of $9,104,465. Material 
used cost $59,827,274, an increase of 
178.5 per cent and the value added by 


manufacture was $25,679,560. 


. RUSSIA’S PURCHASE OF COAL 
Special to The Christian Scignce Monitor 
MOSCOW, Russia—The Soviet has 
purchased 18,000,000 gold rubles’ 
worth of coal abroad for the Petrograd 


not get the full ad- 


prominent 
April 8, 1921, 
est and last quotations: 
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8.900 Am Tel & Tel 106 
23,200 Am Woolen 
13,700 Anaconda 
134,900 At! Gulf ..... 
40,300 Bald Loo 
28,800 Beth Steel B. 
56,900 Cent Leather 
11,200 Cent Leath pfd 
25.200 Chandler 
1.800 Ches & Ohio 


7? 


150,600 Gen Asphalt -. 
5,100 Gen Electric 
84,200 Gen Motors 
4,500 Goodrich 
17,200 Int Harv 
2,200 Int Mer Mar.. 
2,600 Int M Mar pfd 
11,200 Int Paper .... 
23,400 Kelly Spring 
3,200 Lackawanna 
21,600 Loew's 

182,800 Mex Pet 
27,700 Midvale 
2,500 Mont Ward 
6,400 New Haven 
16,500 No Pacific 
28,800 Pan Pet 
41,800 Pennsylvania 
23,300 Pierce Arrow . 
4,900 Punta Alegre. 
15,800 Reading 
21,300 Rep I & 8 
34,400 Royal Dutch 
31,600 Sears Roe 
1,700 Shell Trans 
15,000 South Pac 

223,600 Studebaker 
11,700 Trans Oil 
6,900 Un Pacific 
7,000 Un Fruit 
50,400 U S Rub 
85,400 U 8S Steel 
5,800 Utah Copper 
12,300 Vanadium .... 
2.500 Westinghdéurse.. 


SILVER IS FIRMER 
IN, LONDON MARKET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—tThe silver mar- 
ket has been rather firmer recently 
owing to the demand for early ship- 
ment for Indian bazaars. It is pos- 
sible that imports of silver into India 
during the current year from this 
country, China, and the United States 
of America combined have already 
approximated 20,000,000 ounces, very 
handsome accretion within the short 
period of 2% months. In pre-war days 
private imports to the extent of 40,- 
000,000 ounces in one year would have 
been considered large, while it should 
be remembered that India has been 
suffering during the last six months 
from a poor monsoon. 

The probable explanation of so sub- 
stantial an inquiry is the heavy export 
of gold which has taken place. It is 


‘fresh political difficulties in Europe 


ous year will be held to sat- 
isty the government demands. 

The curious point about this tax on 
all transactions, which is obviously an- 
noying and difficult to collect, is that 
it has brought in less and less in each 
succeeding month. At first the esti- 
mates were largely justified, and 292,- 
000,000 francs were paid to the Treas- 
‘ury in Juiy of last year. Now, however, 
the monthly receipts have fallen to 
161,000,000 francs. 

For the first six months the tax 
ought to have yielded nearly 3,000,000,- 
000 francs. As a fact it has yielded 
1,200,000,000 francs, It can then only 
be regarded as a failure. 

‘Is it because the tax is systemat- 
ically evaded? It would certainly 
appear as though such an explanation 
cannot be altogether set aside. It was 
originally calculated in the budget that 
the tax on trade transactions would 
produce 416,000,000 francs in February 
The 1 t exists between 
that figure and the figure of 151,000,- 
000 francs is, indeed, difficult to ex- 
plain. The bhdget estimates are 
seriously wrong. 

It is indeed not only in respect of 
this particular tax but in respect of 
others that the calculations are out of 
gear. On the to of the -indirect 
taxes and monopolies received in Feb- 
ruary there is a deficit of 20 per cent. 

There was actually collected 921,- 
437,000 francs. In January the deficit 
amounted to 11 per cent, which has 
now jumped to 20. In the attempt to 
find an explanation for this growing 
gulf between estimated and actual re- 
ceipts, the economic crisis through 
which France has passed is of course 
blamed. As it is true that the largest 
deficit occurs in trade turnover this 
explanation certainly accounts for a 
great deal. The suddenness and the 
spontanéfty’ with which the public 
céased to buy was responsible for a 
wave of unemployment. Factories 
closed and accordingly the spending 
power of the public was genuinely 
diminished. The “krack” which many 
people had dreaded seemed to lave 
come, : 

On the other hand the balance of; 
exports and importe is steadily im- 
proving. Observers of the economic 
situation believe that in spite of the 


which cannot but have their effect on 
the economic problems which face 
France—and that in no favorable sense 
—the present unempfoyment diff 
culties and the “strike of consumers” 
are only a passing phase. 


BRITISH TRADE REPORT 
LONDON, England—aA report issued 
by the British Board of Trade shows 
that the imports into the United King- 
dom in March decreased £ 82,906,515 
and exports decreased £36,891,381. 
Comparative figures follow: 


1920 
£176,647,515 


reported that the bazaars have sold 
£600,000 more gold within the last | 
few days. 
silver might possibly be bought in 
exchange for gold. | 

China, however, is the weak spot, 
and à resumption of serious selling 
from that quarter would affect the 
price materially, 


UNITED STATES WHEAT STOCKS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Stocks of wheat in country mills 
and elevators March 1 aggregated 81. 
946,000 bushels, as compared with 
117,960,000 a year ago, a reduction of 
30 per cent, according to Department 
of Agriculture estimates. Wheat stocks 
on farms were estimated at 208,000,- 
000, as compared with 165,000,000 a 
year ago, and the visible supply at 
points of concentration 30,000,000, as 
compared with 56,000,000 a year ago. 
The total in sight was 320,000,000, as 
compared with 338,000,000 a year ago. 


Obviously a great deal ot 


103,699,381 
72,948,134 


Exports 

Excess imports.... 
From Jan 1— 

mports 

Exports 

Excess imports.... 


LOSSES THROUGH FAILURES 


NEW YORK, New York — Loss 
through failures and assignments for 
the first quarter of 1921 amounted to 
$200,000,000, exceeding losses for any 
similar period in the history of the 
United States, according to the Credit 
Guide. The number of defaults were 
5185, which has been exceeded only 
twice in similar periods, in the first 
quarter of 1915, when they totaled 
7310, with liabilites of about $110,- 
000,000, and in the first quarter of 
1916, when they amounted to 5465, 
with liabilities of about $67,000,000. 
Losses through cancellations and re- 
turns involve even-more than through 
failures, aggregating $1,000,000,000 in 
the last six months, accofding to a 


26,933,000 


530,424,829 
295,095,731 
235,329,098 


307,765,494 
as bigs vee 227,785,825 
79,979,669 
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The wisdom of 


614% to 815%. 


The reward of thrift. 


has always been apparent but not for 
50 years has the reward been so gener- 
ous. We can recommend to you sound 
investment securities to yield from 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


saving and investing 


Request booklet 508. 
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—- Hterpr nee fon eure Rae ae 
inn is showing in conne | 


SSE 3 wi N — | 
tet that half of the Oresund ship- 


13,800,000 kroner. preference shares has 


new issue of 


* 


en taken by Hugo Stinnes, perhaps 


- 


dn tue most prominent man in the Ger- 


per cent on woolen textiles, and 
per cent on most other articles. 


’ California fruits and nuts, with the. 


and 

in 

1920 than in 1919. The orange and 

lemon crop of the state was 18,700,000 

boxes in 1920, an increase of 3,625,000 
over 1919. 


ACCEPTANCE BILLS 
ON .NEW YORK BANK 


NEW YORK, New York—Keen de- 
mand by the interior for bankers’ 
bills and . short-term invest 
ments has led to the gradual dwin- 
dling of bills in the portfolio of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
the supply recently being only 
$9,881,000, the smallest amount on 
record. “Bills bought in the open 
market” reported by the New York 
Reserve Bank and the system since 
December 30, 1920, follows: 

New York System 

9.881.000 167,828,000 
28,426,000 165,068,000 
65,367,000 167,950,000 
January 14 87,174,000 203,412,000 
January 7 102,903,000 234,759,000 
December 30, 1920. 109,902,000 255,702,000 

“Bills bought in the open market” 
decreased for the entire system $87,- 
884,000, while the decrease for New 
York is $101,031,000. Apparently the 
interior has been forced to come to 
the New York market for these secur- 
ities, and the New York bank has 
about reached its limit of supplying 
bills from its own portfolio. 

The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank sales of “bankers’ acceptances” 
to other reserve banks without in- 
dorsement recently amount to $69,-’ 
938,000. Were the local reserve bank 
still in possession of these bills and 
conducting its operations without 
change in other respects the past few 
weeks, its reserve ratio would now 
stand at 33.23 per cent, instead of 38.1 
per cent. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 


February 4, 1921 
January 28 
January 21 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Stockhold-. 


= man world of industry at present. 


In this connection it should not be 
overlooked that Hugo Stinnes already 
is financially interested in the Oresund 
yatds, which is a comparatively young 
concern, founded in 1916. Its capital 
is not very imposing, namely, only 
some 4,000,000 kroner, but it has 
shown ‘a certain amount of ambition 
and given one the impression that it 


had men of substance at its back. It 
has also displayed considerable activ- 
ity in the matter of shipbuilding, but 
does not itself engine the boats it 
turns out. 

Germany has for a series of years 
been financially interested in several 
Swedish undertakings, more es ly 
in the mining industry. This is quite 
natural inasmuch as Germany to @ 
great extent depends upon Sweden for 
her supply of certain kinds of fron ore. 

It caused a great deal of surprise 
and comment when some years ago 
a big English financier parted with 
30,000,000 kroner worth of shares in 
the biggest Swedish mining concern. 
The deal took place through a Stock- 
holm bank, and the shares were in 
due course taken up in Germany by 
a firm which has very extensive con- 


‘tracts in Swedish iron ore. These 
shares were often telked about during 
the war, especially on one occasion, 
but as far as is known a portion at 
least remains in German possession. 

Toward the end of the war Germany 
also tried to gain a footing in Den- 
‘mark for the alleged purpose of using 
Denmark as a kind of labeling coun- 
try, but her endeavors in this direc- 
tion met with no success. 


RECORD AMERICAN 
SUGAR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—American sugar production in 1920 
broke all previous records. An an- 
nouncement by the bureau of crop 
estimates placed the aggregate pro- 
duction of beet and cane sugar for 
the year at 2,605,174,000. pounds, a 15 
per cent increase over the previous 
record output in 1916 and 53 per cent 
more than was produced in 1919. 

Beet sugar at 2,219,200,000 pounds 


ers of the Hamilton Manufacturing | showed a 27 per cent increase over the 


Company have voted to double the 
company’s capitalization of $1,800,000. 
It was also voted to distribute new 
stock share for share to holders of 


record March 29, and declare from 


surplus a cash dividend. sufficient to 
pay $70 a share, The remaining $30 
a share is payable by the shareholders 
in cash, but it was left optional with 
the directors when to call for such 
payments. The company’s surplus is 
announced as $3,095,000, of which $1,- 
260,000 was appropriated by the divi- 
dend declaration. 


STEEL PRICES ADVANCED 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 
action of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company in announcing price ad- 
vances of $2 a ton on steel bars, plates 
and shapes, has been followed by sim- 
ilar announcements by most of the 
large independents here and in Young- 
stown, Ohio. It is expected that this 
action will be followed by other in- 
dependents and will result eventually 
in a uniform price level. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, New York—tThe actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week show 
a deficit in reserves of $4.331,320, due 
to a decrease of $18,616,620 from the 
previous week, 2 


previous record production in 1915. 
Larger acreage and favorable weather 
were factors in the merease. 

The United States produces about 
one-fourth of the. sugar it consumes. 
Per capita consumption for various 
periods follows: 1901-05, 71 pounds a 
year; 1906-10, 78 pounds; 1913, 86 
pounds; 1914, 90.5 pounds; 1915, 87.5 
pounds; 1916, 79.6 pounds; 1917, 83.5 
pounde; 1918, 78.7 pounds; 1919, 84.2 
pounds; 1920, 92 pounds. 

The announcement notes that the 
1918 consumption was about average, 
despite the popular impression of 4 
sugar shortage, and that the 1920 
figure showed an increase of 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds in total consumption 
over 1919. 


SCOTTISH STEEL SITUATION 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

GLASGOW, Scotland—Scottish iron 
and steel manufacturers report that 
business has recently been the worst 
in the history of the trade. Continen- 
tal. quotations are still much below 
‘home prices and it is declared that 
unless wages and the cost of raw ma- 
terials are at once greatly reduced, 
there will be no- alternative to whole- 
sale closing down. Some makers an- 
nounce that they will drop out of the 
market for a time, as ruling prices 


are wholly unremunerative. 


$3,000,000 
Bonds of North Dakota 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office 
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the Rue des Carmes, passed the Eng- 


lish convent. I noticed ‘on the other 
side of the street an ancient building 
with the Cross of the Holy Land over 
the entrance; this is a familiar sign 
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representative southern bankers with lens. 


|} southern products. 


the south especially, lies in the de- 


Drawn for The Christians Science Monitor 


The turret of Saint Sebastian in Bruges 


wide, and is fenced by trees so as to 
form a sort of a hedge on either side; 
this is in the open, but the targets at 
either end are under cover, with a 
room off them in which a good fire is 
kept. These and the covered gallery, 
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foreign of the United States, ac- 
cording to William P. G. Harding, 3 
| governor of the Federal Reserve 
| Board, speaking at the conference of 


cash, 
ns and specis- 
on re 


the directors of the War Finance Cor- | dzawings aad suena. 
poration. The meeting was called tor ie the forfeiture. of the said dep 
the purpose of considering ways of | JAMES. J 
improving conditions with respect to | i 

the marketing of cotton ‘and other 
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MAHAR, N 
ARRINGTON DOANE, 
missi rs. 
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BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 
NEAT Amer business couple desire per- 
unfurnished, two small 


«| 2 ta a * 
“The way out of, many of the dit- NEN? Ainrortat 
ficulties which are confronting this 
country at the present time, and of 


the difficulties which are peculiar to 


| eluded: and Columbus. 


‘lence Monitor, 21 E. 
velopment of our foreign trade, es- St. N. ¥. City, 12 
pecially with the Orient, South Amer- 
108 and Europe,” Mr. Harding sad. ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 
He denied that the south was “down! 91: BwACON Sr. Boston. Mass. — Exceptional 
en oe but admitted that southern | room „„ * y ; 
problems were very grave. — — — 
BP se om rg Aton e e e _SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
south today,“ he said, lies in the fact ßxðœ —ęLT.2Ä” 
that it has on hand a quantity of prod- 
ucts which in ordinary circumstances 
would be moved abroad, but which can- 
not go on account of present condi- 
tions. I do not think there is any ac- | ...._.._...--~ 2 cor A Ate 
n everprodagtion in this, country ‘of | in 8 — cars: now in paint 
any raw material or essential prod- Shop: new tires, new battery ordered: complete 
* * 22 t: n run N 
wets. 4 — K Pavel Son Box p15, 
The main cause of ee de- providence. R. I. 
pression in this country, Mr. Harding _— 
thought, was lack of a potential buy- 


| ing power in other countries. ALASKA 


Speaking of the Foreign Trade 

| Finance Corporation recently organ- JUNEAU 

‘ized in the south, Mr. Harding said | Pianos FOR SALE OR BENT” 

that corporation, in conjunction with EXPERT PIANO TUNER „ „ O. 

the War Finance Corporation, had an |GEORGE ANDERSON _ Phone 145 F. 0. 30° 

opportunity to point the way out of H. S. GRAVES 

| the financial woods, It was going to FRONT ST. 

take some time to develop the situ- ’ 4 

ation, but the export business of the Men 8 Clothing 
KETCHIKAN 
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WANTED—Summer work. 
Kugland. as teaching or summer camp work, by 
I. T. graduate teaching at Univ. of Buffalo. 


M. 
B-57, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 
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south as well as of every other section 
of the country must be developed and 
maintained if present conditions were 
to be worked out. It would require | 
time, patience and persistent effort. | 
In the meantime it was clearly the 
duty of the banking interests of the 
| agricultural sections of the country | 
to do what they could to ease the situ- | 
at ion along. 
The agricultural sections of the 
country, Mr. Harding declared, are 
very much interested in peace. | 
| We need an official peace,“ he 
| Stated, and we need a cessation of 
| hostilities and general pacification all | 
over the world. The best way to sta- 
bilize and tranquilize Europe is to 
turnish it with the necessities and raw 
materials that it needs in order that “9 . 
(IA 2 ANN 
— = — 
KNOWLES, Proprietor 
Phone Berk. 1073 


Indian ss 
Baskets and Moccasins 
Carved Ivory 


Prices on application. 
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CALIFORNIA 
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the idle population may be put back 
to work and that trade relations be- 
| tween European nations and other 
‘mations of the world may be re- 
| sumed. 

| “From any angle we look at the 
problem, the answer is the further de- 


E. 


W. 
| 2310 Telegraph Avenue 
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Anything Electrical 


velopment of foreign trade, not only we respectfully solicit your valued patronage. | 


with the idea of getting rid of our BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CoO. 
surplus products, but the more trade |2016 Shattuck Ave. 


made in world etabilization and to- Ieeal Distributor for Exide Batteries—-All 


! 
ward the resumption of normal condi- | 
tions throughout the world.” | 


—All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 


Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 
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Tel, Berkeley 649 | 
| we have abroad, the more progress is conLEY’s BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
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VAN & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods atid Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 
Shattuck Ave. Mel. Bork. 2690 


1 


Men's Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


SUING: 


2165 Shattuck Avenne 

: BERKELEY, CAL. 
For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


DICKSON & HOLBROOK 
Sheet Mctal Work 


Heating and Ventil tie 
Berk. 347 2115. Haste St. 


L. H. SERVICE 


| 
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| Tel. 


preferably New 
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Watchmak nd J . 
r ee ene 
Phone Berkeley 878 
TUPPER & REED 
Victor-Victrolas and Records 
— — SER 
The EMBROIDERY SHOP 
Telephone Berkeley 156 2111 Center Street 
; HOSIERY 
Jo” UNDERWEAR 
2110-12 CENTER 
AT SHATTYCE 
VARSITY CANDY SHOP 
| FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegra Avenue and Bancroft Way 
| H. RINGHOLM | 
| Tailors to Men and Women 
| at SHATTUCK AVENUB 
| RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 
| 2225 SHATTUCK AVB. 
COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
| OF BERKELEY 
— a 2079 Addison Street 
the Gnera dhep 
2023 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
___Kodak Finishing & Pictures & Framing. _ 
2025 Shattuck Avenue ‘“Where the Key Steps” 
An Exclusive Assortment of 
DRESSES, FROCKS, 
____ Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 
HIN K’S 
DRY GOODS 
Largest 
Stores 
J. F. Hink & Son, Ince. 


Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner 
MISS M. VAN CROMBRUGGHE 
ART NEEDLEWORK 
FINE CANDIES 
Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
STATIONERY AND BOOKS 
Senate 
2 — a 
The Misses’ Shop 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 
One of Berkeley's 
Dry Goods Faney Goods __ 


Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 
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Modern Electric Fixtures 
BERKELEY 6747 2142 CENTER STREET 


B. C. WHITE 
EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


2182 SHATTUCK An. Phone Berk. 4467. 
Say it with Flowers 


“The Ladies’ Shop“ 


| 

| 

| S. H. BRAKE & CO. 
Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley. Calif. 


| The Wallace Millinery 
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WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | the Holy Land, but I was curious to Which runs parallel to the shooting | | 
—The 495,904 surplus freight cars on know how it came to be here, so I rang peg fy are 32 2 boas 7 ( : H 6 © 8 
sidings throughout the country on the bell, and the caretaker informed | shooting and inspected the target, re- 
March 31 is the largest number ot me that this was the headquarters ot turn by the covered gallery to the | 
surplus cars ever recorded in the his-'a Guild of Archers of St. Sebastian, 


starting point, and wait in the warm THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
tory of American railroads, according and gave mc much interesting informa- ante-room until they have to shoot | 
> 1 * % f 
eee wage ene ee ee SECRETARIES THE FLOWER SHOP 
2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


tion about them. again; these ancient archers had evi- | 

| The date of the foundation of the dently a great idea of their own com- 

sion of the dea ke Assoe S| guild is unknown, as all the records fort. The supports to the gallery, | ea 

tion, from reports just receiv rom were destroyed in the great fire of the which is opened at the sides, are so THREE MONTHS’ COURSE | oer te 

the railroads of the United States. An Belfry of Bruges in 1280; however, made that if a stray arrow made for , | The Berkeley Florist | M. JACOBY & CO. 
| FURRIERS 


The Premier declared 

was the right of the govern- 

t to decide within six months of 

a when that yacancy should 

and intimated that it was 

ention to hold by-elections 

the session. 
divisi 
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increase of 36,493 idle cars over the there is every reason to think it must 


‘ have existed before 1096, as it had 
total on March 23 is shown on that already emblazoned in its arms the 


date. This is an increase of 82,000 Cross of Jerusalem, or 
within a month, and is due entirely to | Land, which was awarded to all th 
the falling ott in coal shipments, ac- medieval guilds that took part in 
cording to the Railway Association. | the first Crusade. 

Of the total surplus, slightly more 
than half, or 255,055 consisted of coal archives dating from 1304, and 
cars, compared with 172,850 on March amongst them are a Bull of Pope 
1. A steady decline in the number Martin V. and various privileges given 
loaded with coal has been reported by the Emperor Charles V. 
each week, the total for the week The present building was given by 
which ended on March 26 being 122,-|Cornelius De Bloci in 1573, when a 
189, the smallest number ever loaded chapel with a remarkably fine ceiling 
in one week in recent railroad history. Was built and is still to be seen; and 

Reports also showed an increase in here the meetings of the council are 
the number of surplus box cars, the held. 


total 31 bei 171,119, or On the right of the entrance, a room 
een 1 is shown. containing a collection of 


portraits of the chairmen and kings 
of the Guild of St. Sebastian, many of. 
them by well-known masters of the 
Fiemish school, such as Antoon Van 
‘Dyck, Jacques Van Oost and Gaermyn. 
This room was erected in 1664 with 
a gift from Charles II, King of Eng- 
jland, who, together with his brother. 
the Duke of Gloucester, became mem- 
bers during their two years of exile. 
Charles II was the first to inaugurate 
the Gold Book of the Archers, and put 
his signature to his gift in which he 
promised 1000 golden crowns. 
The Duke of Gloucester gave 200 
golden crowns to the guild and also 


by : 
Bookarst and bears the inscription, 
“Henricus Dux Gloucestrixa.“ 
Henry IV, King of France, also 
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for the week which 
March 26 being 687,852, or 


. SUFFRAGE ACTION SUSTAINED 


the gallery instead of the target, it 
would ricochet into the open again. 


In the summer the shooting takes 


the Holy place in a big field, in the middle of | 
€ which a circular platform is erected, | 


and the archers shoot at a dummy 
on the top of a long pole; a man sits 


The guild has now in its possession on a seat attached to the lower end |” 


of the pole, and calls out the names, 
| and the results; there is a cover over 
the man to protect him from the fall- 
ing arrows; the other members sit 
around waiting their turn under a sort 
or wire net awning. 

The fine turret of St. Sebastian 
stands out conspicuously in the back- 
| ground; it is nearly 500 years old, 
having been rebuilt between 1562 and 

1573, and the needle was renewed in 
1614. 
Ec IRA ARMY FOOD 

MAY BE SOLD ABROAD 


| 
| 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—John W. Weeks. Secretary of War, 
has asked chairmen of congressional 
military committees to permit the sale 
abroad of surplus army foodstuffs. 


| Weeks said. John F. 
Smulski of Chicago, head of the Polish 
relief work, called on Secretary Weeks 
on Saturday. seeking some of the sur- 
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| Afternoons spent in Central Park and at a 
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New York. Au kinds of athletic games and 

winter sports. For full information address the 

Director, 81 Jane St.. New York City. 
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ot mighty warehouses—warehouses of 


drawn by huge, 

ed, handsomely caparisoned | 
‘horses. Each van carries a : 

y of three or four sturdy-looking | 
m=, mere is an air of well-to-do | 
jility, about the whole outfit; 
tightly closed doors at 
| t of the vans give a “agnor 
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25 me des sign 
deen removed, and the stalwart- 
ng men will jump down and 
doors, and dive into 
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years and think of our own moving | 
in—or, rather, moving out—from the 
city. Things were very different then, 
Nowadays these mighty vans roll upon 
their errands of mercy from early 
Spring to late Fall; and even a com- 
paratively humble family may do its 
moving with dignity and style, on the 
But when I moved 
here the tortures of May-day were still 
in yogue. The man who wanted to 
move had to hire his truckman long 
before he hired his 


ouse. Prudent 


Courtesy of the New York Public Library: 


Frees on the Hill,” from a lithograph by Sears Gallagher 


those atrocities in the way of highly | 


hold, even those that really mean 
well. Some ot those truckmen would 
pass by an ebony bookcase six feet 
long without seeing it, and would hus! , 
themselves upon that collection, aud 
try their best to carry away a wash- 
pitcher without a handle or a foot- 
rest with a broken back. My unrest- 
ing vigilance kept the assortment in- 
tact until the last truck was loaded; 


and cheaply decorated furniture and 
idiotic objects of ornamental intent | 
which find their way into every house- | 


See, on Yonder Woody 
Ridge 


See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and 
now 
| Among the nearer groves, 
and oak 


chestnut | 


Are tossing their green boughs about. | 


He comes 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs 
in waves! 


| clothes, his strong, 
raised in the 
‘that one could have sworn that he 


photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


‘answered his uncle, who leaned, his 
arms crossed, on the window sill. 
He looked at his nephew in walking- 
masculine face 
fog: he was thinking 
was a French officer, and then, car- 
ried away by his imagination, he 
forgot to say whether or not he would 
accompany his morning visitor. 
“Come, uncle,“ continued Jean. 
“Come! Don’t refuse me! We will 
sleep in the inns; you will show me 


2 84 tia een and Sunder of 


christian Science, asks the question, 


“Is materia medica a science or a bun- 
dle ot speculative = ‘theories? 
The prescription’, 


in another. and this is owing to the 
different mental states of the patient. 
These states are not comprehended, 
and they are left without explanation 
except in Christian Science. The rule 
and its perfection of operation never 
vary in Science.” 

A great flood of light is surely 
thrown on Mrs. Eddy’s question by 
this last sentence. When thought is 
given for one moment to the methods 
of study adopted in materia medica a 
curious fact is at once revealed. In 


' 


materia medica, the student is, very 


largely. concerned with the study of 


He is concerned to a very a 
minor extent with the study of health, er Rae gies to listeners so be- 


In this respect materia medica holds by the light which he threw upon 


mistakes. 
but ehiefl¥ with the study of disease. 


a place quite unique even amongst 
human studies. Take the study of 
mathematics, for instance. Frém the 
moment that the student first begins 
to learn his multiplication table, his 
efforts are concentrated on so know- 
ing the truth about mathematics that 


his knowledge of the truth, immedi- 


as such, do not concern him. 
ognizes perfectly well that to make 
a careful study of any of the infinite 
number of mistakes which might be 
made about any one mathematical 
problem will never help him to solve 
that problem. Whereas, if he does but 
know the truth with sufficient accu- 
racy, no matter how many mistakes 
may have been made about the prob- 
lem, or how serious those mistakes 


may be, his knowledge of the truth 
will set them all right. 

Take a concrete case. Suppose a 
child be asked to add together a num- 
ber of figures, say, 4, 6, 5, 3 and 2 
Suppose the child as yet imperfectly 
taught, believes that 3 and 5 are 9 and 
that 6 and 4 are 8. On this assump- 
tion, he will make the total of the fig- 
ures given him to be 19, instead of as 
it is, of course, 20. Now the teacher 
does not need to know what mistakes 
the child made in order to correct that 
addition, and get the right answer. 
All he has to do is to apply the funda- 
mental rules of addition and he gets 
the right answer inevitably. 

It is, of course, exactly the same 
with the Science of being, Christian 
Science teaches that God is what the 
Bible declares him to be, Spirit, in- 
finite Life, Truth, and Love, and that 


Sontigues, 
}“which succeeds in one 9 fails 


0 


when he is confronted with an error 
he will at once detect it, and, from 


‘shalt follow isin. tant Coates is ms ms 


: — name shall they cast aut devils; they | 


shall speake with new ton they 
‘shall take ‘up .serpents; audit they * haem 
drink any deadly thing, it 

hurt them; they shall lay —. on 


Mrs the sick, and they shall recover.“ 


But it is to be done in the name of 
Christ, that is, through the under- 
standing of Truth, not through the 
‘study of error. As Mrs, Eddy says on 


pace 65 of her book, “Miscellaneous 


Writings,” “We must not consider the 
false side of existence in order to gain 
the true solution of Life and its great 


: realities.” 


Coletidge as a 
Converser 


Of all the great talkers of ancient 
or modern times, the Coryphaeus, or 
Jupiter Tonans, who Sternhold him- 
self out-Sternholded,” was unques- 
tionably Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Though eulogized so often as à con- 
verser, he was, in fact, rather a lec- 
turer, preacher, declaimer, or thinker 
aloud, and poured forth his brilliant, 
unbroken monologues of two or three 


and fascinated,—so dazzled 


every subject, even the, dullest, 
the sun turns the dreariest va 

into clouds of gold,—so charm ve 
the words, so rich, so rotund, 80 
many-hued, that passed before their 
gaze like a flight of purple birds,— 
that, like Adam, ... the hearers “for- 
got all place,—all seasons and their 
change.” The enthusiastic Hazlitt, 
the conscientious John Foster, and 


the severely critical De Quincey, alike 
ately be able to set it right. Mistakes, | 
He rec- | 


exhaust their superlatives in testify- 
ing to his power. “He spun daily,” 
says the latter, “theories more gor- 
geous far, and supported by a luxury 
of images such as no German that 
ever breathed could have emulated in 
his dreams.” In his best moments, 
he was one of the most suggestive 
and instructive of talkers,—a teacher 
of teachers. The value of his dis- 
courses lay not so much in the posi- 
tive knowledge that they communi- 
cated, as in the intellectual stimulus 
they supplied, the spirit of inquiry 
they provoked, the self-ignorance and 


| superficiality of which they made men 


conscious, and the great basal prin- 
ciples which they revealed. Much of 
the effect of Coleridge’s eloquence 
was owing, nd doubt, to the charms 
of his manner; for his voice, it is 
said, was naturally soft and good.— 
“The Great Conversers,” William 
Mathews. 


Tendency 


“Our best political life, whatever the 
howlers may say, is tending toward 
equality, beauty aad holiness.”—Vachel 
Lindsay. 


' SCIENCE 


The deep distressful silence of the 
scene 

Breaks up with mingling of unnum- 
bered sounds 

And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of, blossoms from 
the shrubs, 

And bearing on their fragrance; and 
he brings a 

Music of birds, and rustling of young 


man is, as the Bible also declares, 
God’s image and likeness. Christian 
Science also shows that God, being 
infinite, there is no place in this in- 
finity for God’s unlikeness, matter, 
and, therefore, that matter and all that 
appertains to matter, sin, disease, and 
death are unreal. It maintains, in 
other words, that sin, disease, sorrow, 
poverty, fear and all the troubles 


and then, in an evil hour, I turned my 
back for a few minutes. I had not 
counted upon the brother-in-law and 
his one-horse wagon. He arrived 
about this time, and, finding nothing 
else to make a load of, he took the 
whole disreputable-looking outfit and 
drove merrily away... . 

By the time I had hurried the men 
out of the saloon, and started the car- 


people generally went to the truck- 
stands about the Christmas seasen, 
| calculating on the genial influences of 
the time to soften even a haughty 
truckman’s stony heart, and move him 
to throw a dollar or two off his price. 
People in whom the moving habit was 
highly developed used to hire their 
truckman from year to year; but up 
in Harlem, where no one ever keeps 


Alsace.” 

“I walked seven leagues yesterday, 
my friend! 

“We will only do six to-day.” 

“You really want me to come?” 

“An absence of three years, Uncle 
Ulrich, think of that, and a whole edu- 
cation to go through!” 

“Well! I won't refuse you, Jean; I 
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a house for two consecutive years, 
they used to sell options in truckmen. 

The truckman whom I engaged was 
a genial, 


active, encouraging person 


need of a 


become of 


and sultry. 
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with whom I drove my bargain in 
January. He promised to be on hand 
at six o'clock in the morning on the 
first of May, and he offered to turn up 
at four if I preferred that hour. 
told him that I thought it was osten- 
tatiously early, and that six would do. 
He had four or five trucks of a size 
that at that time was considered 
large; but in case they proved inade- 
quate to the occasion he promised to 
bring his brother-in-law's one-horse 
wagon, to which said one horse was 
attached. 


I 


Six o’clock came, and seven, but no 
truckman. We sat around on trunks 
tied up with clothes-line, and dis- 
cussed the chances of his having been 
bribed to desert us for the service of 
some millionaire. We hung out of the 
windows and strained our eyes to 
catch the approach of the army of 
chariots. Scores of truckmen passed, 
but ours came not. When it came to 
the point where my wife began to as 
me whether I was sure I had give 
him the right address, I felt that the 
: temporary absence was 
clearly indicated, and I said I would 
go to the truck-stand and see what 


At nine 


had my 

o'clock I went. The trnck-stand was 
a long way off, and the day was hot 
.». There was not a truck 
on the stand. The policeman told me 
that my man had left early, but he. 
could not say whetber he 
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avan, it was too late to take the train 
by which we had meant to go out, and 
we found that there would be no 
other for three hours. There was 
nothing for it but to take another 
railroad to a larger town five miles 
nearer New York, and hire a carriage 
to ride the rest of the way. ... 

At the top of the hill we came to 
the town, and drove together down 
the principal residential street to my 
house. As we drew up, my wife 
grasped my arm convulsively and 
pofhted to the front lawn. The serv 
ants had not yet arrived to open the 
house, having left the train, with the 
unerring instinct of their kind, at a 
station several miles away; and the 
brother-in-law of my truckman, being 
the lightest laden of the moving 
throng, had arrived an hour before 
anybody else, had deposited his en- 
tire load of bric-a-brac on the front 
lawn, and was now waiting to be paid. 
It was the close of a beautiful May 
afternoon, and in the pleasant twilight 
a number of people were going home 
‘from the first tennis practice of a field 
club in the immediate vicinity. I saw 
at once that the place teemed with 


feel entirely sure that I should not 
have preferred something more retired 
and secluded,—-H. C. Bunner. 


Out at Kew Gardéns 


We happened to be out at Kew 
Gardens the other afternoon. You 
ought to go to Kew, even if the Duch- 
ess Of Cambridge is not at home. 
There is not such a park out of Eng- 
land, considering how beautiful the 
Thames is there. What splendid trees 
it has! the horse-chestnut, now a 
mass of pink-and-white blossoms, 
from its broad base, which rests on 
the ground, to its high rounded dome; 
the hawthorns, white and red, in full 
flower; the sweeps and glades of liv- 


life and vivacity; and yet I did not as 


boughs, 

And sound of swaying branches, and 
the voice 

Of distant waterfalls. 
herbs 

Are stirring in his breath; a thousand 
flowers, 

By the road-side and the borders of 
the brook, 

Nod gayly to each other; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters 
break 

Into small waves and sparkle as he 
comes. 


All the green 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Two Reasons for a 
Walk 


The next day Jean put a little linen 
and a change of shoes in a bag, and 
without telling any one of his in- 
tention hurried to the mountain, and 
up to the lodge of Heidenbruch. 

The square house, with green shut- 
ters, and the meadow, and the forest 
all round the clearing, were smoking 
if a fire had devoured the heath and 
grass, and left the beech and pines 
intact. Long wreaths of mist seemed 
to emanate from the eoil, and to grow 
tenuous, and uniting, lose themselves 
in the low clouds, which glided along, 
rising from the valleys and going up 
the slopes towards the invisible mon- 
astery of Sainte Odile. The humidity 
penetrated to the very depths of the 
forests. It was everywhere. Drops of 


water shone on the pine needles, Jean 


etreamed in threads down the bare 
trunks of the beeches, polished the 
‘pebbles, swelled the many mosses, and 
traveling over the lang, and flowing 
on dead leaves, went to swell the 
brooks, whose cadenced song could be 
heard on all sides—the grasshoppe pper of 
winter whose song never ceases. 

Jean went up to the middle of the 
wooden palisade painted green, which 
surrounded  Heidenbruch, passed 
through the gate, and in the front of 
the lodge called out gaily to the win- 
dows closed because of the fog, “Uncle 
Ulrich.“ 

A cap appeared behind the window 
panes, the cap of an Alsatian woman 
who takes care of her big black rib- 
bons—and under the cap there was 
the smile of an old friend. 

“Lise, tell uncle!” 

This time the last window to the 
left opened, and the refined face, the 


of M. Ulrich Biehler were framed be- 


am too delighted that you should have 
thought of me. I have even a second | 
reason for agreeing to the journey 
and to thank you for it. I will tell 
you presently.“ 

He shut the window. In the silence 
of the woods Jean heard him call the 
old valet, who was second in command 
in Heidenbruch. 

“Pierre! Pierre! Ah! there you 
are! We are going for twelve days 
into the mountains. I take you with 
me. You will pack my bag; put it on 
your back with my nephew's bag. 
Take your shoes with the nails, your 
etick, and you will go in front to the 
halting-place, while Jean and I go to 
visit the cuttings. Do not forget my 
waterproof... .” 

Going into the house, the young man 
saw Uncle Ulrich, full of business and 
radiant, pass him, open the drawing- 
room door, go to the wall, take down 
a long object in copper on two nails, 
and go quickly upstairs again. 

“What are you taking away, uncle?“ 

“My telescope.” 

“Such an old one.” 

- “T cling to it, my friend; it belonged 
to my great uncle, General Biehler. It 
saw the back of the Prussians at 
Jena.“ 

Half an hour later, in the meadow 
on the slope in frogt of the house was 
M. Ulrich, gaitered like Jean, with a 
soft hat, the telescope slung over his 
shoulder, his dog gambolling round 
im; old Pierre very dignified and 
solemn, carrying on his mountaimeer’s 
shoulders a great pack wrapped in 
Iimen and fastened by straps; then 
Oberlé, bending over a staff-offi- 
cer’s map, which the others knew by 
heart, discussing the two ways to zo— 
the way of the baggage and the way 
of the walkers. The discussion was 
short. The servant went on in front, 
bearing to the left to reach the village 
where they would sleep, while the 
uncle and nephew took a path to the 
middie of the mountain—in a north- 
easterly direction. 

“So much the better that it is a long 
way,” said M. Ulrich, when they 
gained the shade of the wood. “So 
much the better. I wish it were for a 
lifetime. Two people who understand 
one another and go through the forest 
—Wwhat a dream!” 

1 He half shut his eyes, as painters 
‘do, and breathed in 2 mist with 
pleasure. 

“Do you know,” he ‘sided. in the 
way he type have confided to him 

Do you know 
hat we ave had spring here. fo 


eyes of a watcher, the pointed beard | second 
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| which beset material mortal man are 
so many mistakes, and that the total 
| of these mistakes, a sick or sorrowful 
mortal, is a wrong total, and has no 
more reality than the 19 in the child’s 
addition sum mentioned above. 

Now, the student of Christian Sci- 
ence does not banish these mistakes 
by making a study of sin and disease, 
sorrow and so forth, but simply by 
knowing the truth and applying it. 
This was Jesus’ method. There is no 
record of Jesus ever having made any 
inquiry as to a sick man’s symptoms. 
He never asked how long he had been 
sick and how he felt. There is no rec- 
ord of his ever having prescribed 
drugs, and he never failed to heal a 
case. So far, indeed, from appealing, 
at any juncture, to matter, his whole 
ministry is seen to have been one long 
demonstration of matter's nothing- 
ness, of its utter powerlessness to 
interfere with the operation of spir- 
ituai law. Every one of Jesus’ 
miracles involved a denial of some 
claim of matter, whether he was heel- 
ing a leper, walking on the water, 
stilling the tempest, or feeding a mul- 
titude. Confronted by any one of these 
mistakes about man and his circum- 
stances, Jesus did not stop to analyze 
it. He simply applied the law, his 
understanding of the truth of being, 
and this understanding and its appli- 
cation inevitably righted the wrong 
condition, whatever it may have been. 
As Mrs. Eddy puts it on pages 476 and 
477 of Science and Health, “Jesus be- 
held in Science the perfect man, who 
appeared to him where sinning mortal 
man appears to mortals. In this per- 
fect man the Saviour saw God's own 
likeness, and this correct view of man 
healed the sick.” 

Here then is Jesus’ method revealed 
in its utter simplicity, and this is, of 
course, the method of Christian Sci- 
ence, Jesus declared emphatically to 
his diseiples that they should know 
the truth and the truth would make 
them free, and he made it perfectly 
clear, both by his words and by his 
deeds, that this truth was available 
for everybody, and that it was the 
privilege and duty of everybody to 
understand and demonstrate it... His 
last commandment to his disciples was 
that they should go out into all the 
world, preach the gospel, the truth as 
he had taught it, and heal the sick. 
That this command did not apply only 
to his disciples, but was enjoined upon 
all, he made perfectly cléar in that 
wonderful promise contained in, the 


last chapter of Mark, And these signs 
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se of their own undo- - 


i 2 is 8 one coficeivable reason for the 
; al ding of the mines, which in a measure must 
treact upon the- miners by delaying their reopening. 
TI reason is the e of intimidating the government 
prospective damage. The de- 
cision, all the same, ‘exhibited as great a psychological 
miscaiculation as was shown by the Germans in sending 
their airships over England. If there was one course 
more certain than another to turn public opinion against 
the miners, and to consolidate the opposition to their 
demands, it was this. When Mr. Lloyd George heard it. 
he may be forgiven if he the Cromwellian note 
o triumph. “Verily, the Lord hath delivered them into 
our hands.” For if the strike should be broken, there 
win have been no more power ful factor in breaking it 
than this. 
The real issue is, however. something entirely dif- 
2 it is the standard of living. There is a saying at 
2 British pitheads that it is impossible for anyone not 
t up in the pits to be a miner. When the dangers, 
omforts, and strenuosities of the miners’ life are 
mp ed, this is not a hard saying to accept. Even 
curious Scot who gave utterance to the historic syl- 


Bic "lables, “Peebles for plasure! would think not once nor 


twice before substituting Cowdenbeath or Tonypandy. 
The ordinary mining village lies bare on some desolate 
moor. Its housing conditions are abominable : bathrooms 
are unknown, and drying sheds a question of ‘caprice. 
2 of amusement there are none, unless it be to pass 
an hour in a dram-shop, or to chase a rabbit with a 
lurcher. Indeed, after the riots at Tonypandy, it was 
1 sardonically, that they might be regarded as what 
an Trishman would term innercent divarsion.” This 
the case, it is well not to be too pharisaical in con- 
SS the case of the miners. 
the people who lived in these villages were little better 
than animals. Today, after a a century of battles they 
have gained, by the help of the union, a large measure of 
at least self-respect and decency. The war gave them the 
opportunity of acquiring a standard of comfort and liv- 
ing that they had never attained before. Since then they 
have declared, again and again, that they will never con- 
sent to return to the old conditions. And now comes the 


professor of “the dismal science” to argue with them, in 


the name of supply and demand, that this is just what 
they must do. And, with a gesture of rage and despair, 
they call out their men, and let the pits flood. 
: What right, says the outraged profiteer, have they 
to strike? The same right precisely, if it comes to that, 
by which the profiteer became a millionaire by selling 
in the dearest market during the war. The miner has 
_ the right to sell his labor in the dearest market. It may 
be annoying to the householder with an empty coal bin, 
and disconcerting to the manufacturer facing keener 
fe, ion. But the manufacturer does not propose to 
reduce the price of his cotton or shoes because the gov- 
ernment has given up the control of the mines, nor does 
the provision merchant propose to take his eggs but of 
cold storage or reduce the cost of bacon because the 
is su from straitened circumstances. 
In plain English, in a world which cares remarkably 
little for the Golden Rule, one offender preaching at 
another for not regarding it, is a little too like Satan 


ae to be convincing. 
All same, it would be the height of folly to dis- 
ise the seriousness of the occasion. That which is 


as a strike may at any moment be perverted 
into an effort at revolution. are influences at 
on the men's side, and these not the least power ful. 
have really had this in view all the time, whilst a 
* committee of the Prime Minister's supporters, 


occasional joined by him, has been meeting and care- 
S Pe the trend of ev The fact is that 


Mr. Lloyd George is completely 


Labor ranks. It is a curious 8 from the 
f “Limehouse,” but so it is; and the Prime 
„who was ever a we ti knows it, and is strik- 


a a i f or handing them 
ne 23 the 3 of the owners: the Prime Minister 


ak of sida tin out 


r —.— 1 . 
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of..the railwaymen has un- 


. 


| 2 By as a consequence, they 
: —.— to join with the miners now. 


peat victory, than to await the certainty 


ce of: af I this, Conservatives shale Lord 


A hundred years ago 


t today in the 
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bas appar 


mate grievances on either side remain. 


21, adopted a reservation withholding 


mflinching audacity more, perhaps, any one o 
man megs 1 the great war, is an “il man for: es 

unions to have against them in present stru 

c ikinines baie Bscare.'- H 

ently beaten the mirfers e they eee 
jet him beware of thein where they are right. Great 
convulsions can only be cured in one way, by = the 
perturbed human thought which has created them. The 
question of the mines never can be settled while legiti- 
If Mr. Lloyd 


George wishes to prove himself farseeing rather than - 


adroit, a statesman and not a a let -him ‘re- 
‘member this. ; 


The United States and the Shantung 
5 i Issue 


SoMETHING over twelve months ago, when the trie, 
gle for the ratification of the Peace Treaty by the United 
States was still in progress, the Senate, by a vote of 48 to 
assent to the Shan- 
tung clauses of the Versailles compact. Ast originally 
proposed by Mr. Lodge, some six months previously, the 
reservation had been nothing if not specific. “The United 
States,” it declared, “withholds its assent to Articles 156, 
157, and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with 
respect to any controversy which may arise under the 
said articles, between the Republic of China and the 
Empire of Japan.” As finally adopted, the words between 
the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan” were 
deleted, thus, so it was urged, making the wording of 
the reservation “more civil-to Japan,” but, as Mr. Lodge 
quite justly | remarked, not changing the meaning of the 
reservation one iota.’ 

The meaning of * reservation was, indeed, quite 
unmistakable. True, it depended for its full effective- 
ness upon the ultimate ratification of the Peace Treaty 
by. the United States. Nevertheiess, as was pointed out 
by The Christian Science Monitor at the time, ever a 
failure to ratify would be very far from robbing the 
Senate's action of all its value. In the most decisive way 
open tg_jt, thé treaty-making body of the United States 
refused to be party to the terrible act of in justice involved 
in the so-called Shantung settlement. It is not too much 
to say, declared a well-known authority on Far Eastern 
affairs, that the demonstration of American disinter- 
estedness given through the action of the United States 
Senate, not only saved our prestige in China, but gave 
the Chinese people the only encouragement that any great 
power has afforded in the trying year since the Peace 
Conference. 

The latest action of the United States in regard to 
Shantung is, if possible, even more significant than that 
Aken by the Senate. When the Secretary of State, in 
his recent note to the allied governments, outlined the 
attitude of the United States Government toward the 
award of the Island of Vap to Japan, and reserved to 
the United States full rights in the disposition of former 
German territory, he did not refer in any way to Shan- 
tung and Kiaochow. It was an expressive silence, for it 
was capable of only one explanation, namely, that tlie 
United States Government recognizes Shantung as an 
integral and inalienable part of China, and refuses, for 
one moment, to include it amongst enemy property,“ the 
future of which rests with the allied and associated 
powers.“ 

Article 156 of the Versailles Treaty declares that 
“Germany renounces in favor of Japan all her rfghts, 
title and privileges . which she acquired in virtue 
of the T reaty concluded by her with China on March 6, 
1898, and of all other arrangements relative to the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. The most elementary law of lease- 
hold provides, of course, against any such transference. 
The action of the United States Senate, a year ago, and 
of the State Department, the other day, recognize this 
fact, and refuse their countenance to any arrangement 
which fails to recognize it. There is, after all, no other 
course to pursue, consistent with common justice, and 
common justice is all that China is asking where Shan- 
tung is concerned. 


Armenia 5 Indictment ¢ of France 


WHATEVER else may be said concerning the indict- 
ment of the policy of France in regard to Armenia, 
recently addressed to President Harding by the Ameri- 
can Committee for Armenian Independence, it certainly 
is not lacking in straightforwardnéss. In the statement, 
which is really a message to Mr. Viviani through Mr. 
Harding, no attempt is made to conform to diplomatic 
usage or to seek safety in generalities. If the committee 
is of opinion that a certain military officer or a certain 
statesman is responsible for a certain objectionable de- 
velopment or policy it says so, and some of the charges 
are serious indeed. The committee insists that, imme- 
diately after the signing of the armistice with Turkey, 
French politicians began to conspire with the Turks to 
deprive the Armenians of the just fruits of the victory 
they had sacrificed so much to attain. It makes the cate- 
gorical assertion that the massacre of 20,000 Armenians, 
within three moths of the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Cilicia in the October of 1919, was due to 
the deliberate betrayal of Marash by General Gouraud, 
who about that time, desired an understanding with the 
Kemalists, and began to refer to them as ‘honorable 
opponents and “chivalrous enemies, against whom 
“France was compelled to fight not from choice but from 

ssity.“ 

The committee then goes on to refer t6 the vigorous 
press campaign instituted in France in favor of the 
Turk, and to Aristide Briand, the present Premier's 
insistence in the Chamber that if the Kemalist bands 
were acting under similar circumstances in France they 

would be “hailed by Frenchmen as patriots.” It points 
out how the French authorities, immediately after the 


signing of the Treaty of Sevres, began to persecute the 
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The committee then goes on to tell of the atrest and 
deportation of, the well-known Armenian leader. Captain 
Shishmaniank, of the investment of the village of 
Akarja; where the Armenian soldiery was quartered, by 
a large French force, supplied with machine guns and 
armored automobiles, anch of the disarming and deporta- 
tion of the entire Armenian Army. Finally, the com- 
mittee insists that the recent Turkish attacks on the 
Armenian Republic of the Caucasus were incited by the 
French authorities, and points to the fact that France 
has recently signed a treaty with Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
agreeing to return Armenian Cilicia to the Turks. “A 
parallel to the French conduct,” the indictment con- 
cludes, * ‘might be imagined if Great Britain should con- 
sent to negotiate and sign a treaty with German brigands 
whdse aim was to tepudiate the Treaty of Versailles, 
and should agree to return to them the newly ‘liberated 
Alsace-Lorraine. a 

Whether all the blame for this deplorable state of 
things is to be apportioned just exactly as the committee 
apportions may be open to doubt, but that the broad 
facts of the situation are just exactly as the committee 


outlines them is not open to doubt. The story of the 


attitude of France toward Armenia, during the past two 
years, is certainly one of the most discreditable in her 
history. 


Art Matters 


Hos who read the art columns, in French, English, 
and American newspapers are aware that there is a 
strong movement of interest this spring in art matters, 
indicating that, to many people, art does really matter 
in respect to the state and to the home. 

France has been considering making a charge fot 
admission to her public museums, which would break 
the rule of free entry to French art galleries which has 
The proposed 
levying of an admission fee is due to the rising cost of 
maintenance which exists in every country, and the in- 
ability of many museums to meet it. Most people place 
a higher value on what they pay for than on what they 
receive gratis, and surely few art lovers should object, 
for the privilege of seeing some of the finest things in 
the world, to paying half a franc in France, sixpence in 
Great Britain, and ten cents in America. At present a 
charge is made in many museums on two days a week, 
the excuse being that it prevents students from being 
crowded. A small charge-every day to everybody w ould 
provide a sum that would relieve the executives of' the 
museums from anxiety. Would any of the 10,000 who 
attend the New York Metropolitan Museum Saturday 
concerts stay away because of-an admission payment of 
ten cents? At present these concerts are financed by 
two or three generous donors. How much better it 
would be if the entire audience contributed to their own 
delight ! 

But the question of making a payment for admission 
to art galleries and museums is only one of the many 
topics that have been agitating the “art matters” world. 
The correspondence columns of The Times of London 
have been full of letters on such subjects as “Beauty in 
the Home,” “Amalgamation Between Artists and Pro- 
ducers,’ ““The Quest of Beauty, and Prettier Hotels.“ 
But the topic that has aroused the most interest is the 
recurring one of the foundation of a ministry ai fine arts. 

Whenever a minister or secretary of fine arts is pro- 
posed there are*people in Great Britain and America, 
usually government or art officials, who oppose such a 
move. They seem afraid that the office would become a 
political job, and that the new state of the arts, under a 
secretary or a minister, would be worse than the old. 
They disregard the example of France, where a Ministry 
of Fine Arts has been in existence for over a hundred 
years. The minister fosters painting. architecture, 
sculpture, and engraving. The Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux Arts is under his supervision, and he exer- 
cises a paternal interest in town planuing, civic im- 
provements, and the decorative and applied arts, as they 
touch the public welfare. As the business side as well 
as the esthetic side of art is better looked after in H rance 
than in any other country, and as Paris remains the art 
it would seem that there are 


Curiously, while the pros and cons for such a 
ministry were being discussed in London, a proposal 
of a similar nature was being made in America, arising 
from the first aneeting of The League, of New York 
Artists, which had just been formed. This league is 
catholic. It aims at including all artists without in any 


way conflicting with such afhliations as they may already 


have. The aims and objects of the league are stated 
in fourteen clauses. 3 
Number 10 runs To promote general and active 
interest in the greation of a large public exhibition 
building in the city of New York, which shall be worthy 
of the city, and sufficient to house all the exhibitions of 
the various societies of arts and crafts.“ This, in 
other words, is that Palace of the Arts, which this 
journal has been advocating for years, even to the extent 
of publishing in the issue for December 6, 1920, a 
proposed design for the building, and an article on the 
scope of the activities that might be carried on there. 


~ Clauses numbers 2 and 3 of the league's bulletin read: 


“(2) To seek to have embodied in the Constitution of 
the United States the words ‘fine arts,’ as well as ‘scien- 
tifit and useful arts.’ (3) To arouse our national 
= ernment to a realization and need of a minister of art 
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to The President of the. United States has already been 
approached" on the subject of a secretary of 


as in England, opposition to the proposal has been ex- 
pressed, on the ground that the politieal machine would 


hamper the free development of art. 

To such caviling there are many answers. One is 
supreme. The mere fact of a secretary of art, Whether 
he function well or ill, would drop into the public con- 
sciousness the knowledge that the government is of the 
opinion that—art matters. 


Editorial Notes 

THE way of “the hyphen” and its supporters in the 
United States is becoming harder every day. Every day 
some prominent American citizen appears to have some- 
thing quite definite to say on the matter. Yesterday it 
was Captain Ketcham, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Today it is General 
Pershing, commander-in-chief of the American armies 
in France during the great war. “We demand one 
uality in American citizenship,” declared General Persh- 
ing, in Philadelphia recently, “and that is loyalty without 
stint and without reservation. We earnestly protest.“ he 
added later on, “against the debasement of our American 
citizenship to promote political or warlike interference 
with the affairs of a friendly people.“ Both the demand 
and the protest will be echoed by real Americans, every- 


where. 


Tux standards of the great public schools of England 
are declared to be changing. And it is all happening 
simultaneously with the passing of the old aristocratic 
families from their broad acres and their ancient estates. 
Winchester, Rugby, and Sherborne, to mention a few, 
find their forms crowded, it is true, as perhaps 
never they were. But it is not with the boys who rep- 
resent the old landed interests of the country. They 
are fewer, but side by side with the remnant sit 
the scions of the newly rich and the war profiteers. To 
dne portion of the community the news must bring dire 
consternation ; to another a hope that the public school is 
ultimately to become the educational home of the people 
for whom most of them were originally intended. But 
what fine old crusted traditions must go by the board in 
the process! Time was when, according to Bishop Well- 
don, six members of a British Cabinet would be 
Etonians and four Harrovians. Was it not Mr. Walter 
Long who once declared that as he had just been elevated 
to ministerial office, the sacred number of four Har- 
rovians in the Cabinet was complete? 


THERE is much to be said for Professor Robert Ann- 
ing Bell’s suggestion for the improvement of ‘street 
posters, in the course of an interview printed in The 
Times of London. The streets and squares,” says this 
authority: on matters artistic, “are the poor man’s sculp- 
ture galleries, and the posters are his picture galleries. 
I think that most of the posters at present are abomina- 
tions. There should be an official censor to prevent the 
streets from being disfigured by such things. They are 
admittedly no worse than are posters abroad, but even 
so there is no reason why they should exist at all.“ 
Whether or no the professor need have restricted the 
application of his comment to the poor man, it would 
certainly seem that if a business house obtains a con- 
cession allowing it to monopolize a large number of 
square feet of public view for purposes of private gain, 
there should be no compunction on the part of the people 
in demanding that proper care be taken to make the 
poster agreeable to look at. 


Criticisms advanced by French senators against 
the government's expenditures in Asia Minor shed 
light on the apparent willingness with which France 
agreed to evacuate Cilicia and to hand it over to the 
Turks. It is a costly undertaking to take care of a back- 
ward district, and it is still more costly when that region 
bears all.the earmarks of Turkish misrule. Wherever 
the Turks have ruled they have governed to no good 
purpose. They have done little to improve transporta- 
tion, and have allowed industries to fall into decay. In 
such a condition did France find Cilicia. To build roads 
and railways and to set industries going would be a 
colossal undertaking, and, with her own devastated areas 
to attend to, France has hardly the time, the labor, or 
the funds to assume the task. Like other countries, 
France has found the occupation of a former Turkish 
State an expensive luxury. 


SHESHUAN, a town unknown to civilization until the 
Spanish troops marched into it, not many months ago, 
will soon be linked up with the outer world by a road 
which is now on the way to completion. The road is to 
connect it with Tetuan, which is forty miles nearer the 
coast. It is not hard to foresee what the effect of this 
will be. Commerce and industry invariably follow in the 
The 
Raisulis find their marauding operations unprofitable, 
and devote their energies to better purpose. Peace and 
safety reign where insecurity prevailed. Such is the 
prospect for Sheshuan, a prospect brightened by the sub- 
stitution of new lamps for old, lamps w hose rays bid 
fair to pierce not only the inner recesses of Morocco, 
but also the vast wilderness of northern Africa over 
which the feet of white men have scarcely trod. 


ee 


Sicns have long been a fruitful source of entertain- 
ment, and one who today observes them, in the United 
States, will find that they have not lost in variety and 
interest. The sign signatures of the “Jim Did It Sign Co.” 
lead one to think that Jim' must be an expert whose 
work commends itself. vour Grandmother Traded 
Here,” the sign on a Bostpn dry goods store, invites 
your confidence in an appealing way. The frequent 
recurrence of the sign Ladies and Gent's Restaurant,” 
however, impels one to advise painters that “Gent” is 
not an acceptable word, and that they should devote some 
time to the study of English. 


; he has 


expressed his interest in the matter, and soy tr for 
particulars as to the duties of such an office. But already, 
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